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DON'T Ler ‘GENERAL MacARTHUR DOWN— 
‘ BUY WAR BONDS! _- 
The Timken, ‘Roller Bearing < Com hy: ‘Canton, Ohio” 














You 





a always satisfaction in doing a job 
your fellow men find good. 


There’s something more than that when not 
one but two of your major efforts turn out 
to have rung the bell with those in position 
to know. 


Buick powers the Liberator — builds the big, 
valve-in-head Pratt & Whitney engines that 
give the B-24 its range and speed. 


Buick also builds the Hellcat — that hard- 
hitting, swift-paced M-18 tank destroyer 
which has done so much to teach the Blitz- 
kriegers about lightning war, American 
style. 


But what pleases us are the words of grati- 
fied comment that drift back to us from users 
of both of these war items. 


On land and in the air they are helping de- 
liver a “one-two” punch that hits the enemy 
where it hurts — and our boys like that. 


Hundreds of their letters have come to us. 
And if we may sum up what they say, the 
comment seems to be that Buick’s on the ball 
in turning out the sort of stuff our fellows 
want. 


To us, that’s plenty high praise from a plenty 
high source. 


For in view of their deeds, we’d rather ‘“‘rate” 
with that bunch than almost anything else 
in the world! 
W774 J O00 
WHEN BETTER AUTOLGBILES ARE BUT 
BUICK Will BUILD THEW 


The Army-Novy "E" proudly flies over all Buick plants. 


‘BUICK 


% BUILDS «¢ 
































BUICK owision of GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon-- GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


LEND A HAND WHEN YOU LEND YOUR DOLLARS * 


INVEST 


NBC Network 


IN MORE 


WAR 


OneE-Two PUNCH 
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a BOMBERS today, civilian 
goods tomorrow. Mass production 
calls for effective lubrication... 
the kind available to every manu- 
facturing plant, wherever located, 
through Texaco Petroleum Prod- 
ucts and Engineering Service. 

Mass production also calls for 
efficient buying. Texaco makes this 
possible under a single contract. 
It assures: 1. Simplified control of 
purchasing, costs and operating 
standards. 2. Greater convenience 
and utmost speed in delivery 


The Texas Company 


Press Association, Inc. 


(through ‘Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supply points). 3. Unix 
form quality and specifications of >, 
industrial fuels and lubricants. 4. 
Skilled Lubrication Engineering 
Service. 5. Increased production 
and purchasing economies. 

These are the major advantages 
of this nation-wide service plan 
offered by The Texas Company, 
National Sales Division. Our Engi- 
neering Service may reveal many 
others applicable to your specific 
operations, 


—in all i 
48 States 
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When wartime conditions begin to ease in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, we hope to be able to offer our 
guests the exact accommodations they may desire, 
whenever they may require them. 


For that matter, right now we believe you'll 
agree we're doing a remarkable job of accommodat- 
ing our guests despite the handicaps with which 
we're faced. 





We’re still providing our comfortable rooms with 
their famous beds. And, even during the worst 
man-power shortages, we have always maintained 
the really important, helpful Hotel Pennsylvania 
services our guests have every right to expect of us. 


Of course, until victory brings with it the oppor- 
tunity to extend an even fuller measure of hospi- 
tality to our many guests, all those who serve you 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania will appreciate your 
continued thoughtful attention to... 


Making reservations in advance 


Informing us of your hour of arrival 
and day of departure 


Cancelling unwanted rooms promptly. 























YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 
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Casualties. American casualties on the 
Western European Front in December to- 
taled 74,788, including 10,419 killed, 43,554 
wounded and 20,815 missing. The period 
included much of the German counterof- 
fensive and the American drive earlier in 
the month. German casualties from De- 
cember 12 to January. 11 were estimated 
at 120,000 including 50,000 prisoners. From 
D-Day to Jan. 1, U.S. casualties in Europe 
were: 54,562 killed, 232,672 wounded and 
45,678 missing, a total of 332,912. 


Rationing. More previously point-free 
food products were restored to the ration- 
ing list. Canned grapefruit juice and blend- 
ed orange and grapefruit juice were given 
a value of 20 points for a 46-ounce can and 
10 points for a No. 2 can. Canned orange 
juice continues ration free. Lard, other 
shortening and salad and cooking oils went 
back on the list at 2 points a pound. 


Lend-Lease food. Lend-Lease ship- 
ments of food and other agricultural prod- 
ucts to Allied nations totaled 7,272,000,000 
pounds in 1944, or 4,216,000,000 less than 
in 1943. December shipments were 391.- 
000,000 pounds, as compared with 467,- 
500,000 in November and 900.200.000 in 
December, 1943. 


Food production goals. The War Food 
Administration said that 1945 food produc- 
tion goals called for the planting of 363,- 
635,000 acres, a slight increase over the 
359,500,000 acres estimated to have been 
planted last year. 2 


Farm population decline. The na- 
tion’s farm population has declined by 15 
per cent since 1940, from 30,500,000 per- 
sons to less than 26,000,000. The Census 
Bureau said military calls and war jobs in 
the cities had reduced the number of boys 
between 14 and 24 by 40 per cent and the 
number of young women of the same ages 
by 20 per cent. The number of men of all 
ages on farms dropped nearly 25 per cent 
and women about 12 per cent. 


Brownout. To save coal, J. A. Krug, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
ordered most display and ornamental light- 
ing extinguished, effective February 1. The 
order affects outdoor advertising, promo- 
tional, display, ornamental, or decorative 
lighting, show window lighting, except 
where necessary for interior illumination, 
and excessive street lighting. Marquee 
lighting is limited to 60 watts each. 


Electric irons. Electric iron production 
for 1945 is expected to total about 533,000, 
as compared with 700,000 in 1944. Some 
3,200,000 irons have been authorized for 
the year, but shortages of materials and 


4 


man power, WPB officials say, will hold 
actual output to one sixth of that figure. 


Fuel oil. Recent weather conditions have 
seriously hampered the transportation of 
petroleum products in the East, Middle 
West, and Rocky Mountain States, mak- 
ing difficult the prompt delivery of fuel 
oil by dealers, Petroleum Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes reported. Stocks, he said, 
were sufficient to meet normal seasonal 
demands, but could not stand any in- 
crease in consumption. 


Postal notes. The Post Office Depart- 
ment announced a new system for send- 
ing small sums of money through the 
mails. Effective February 1, “postal notes” 
in denominations of even dollars, up to 
an amount not exceeding $10, will go on 
sale at all first-class.post offices. To mail 
$5.32, for example, a sender will go to 
the money-order window. The clerk there 
will affix a 30-cent stamp and a 2-cent 
stamp to a $5 postal note, and exchange 
the note for $5.37. The notes can be cashed 
at any post office. Simplified sales and ac- 
counting methods make it possible to han- 
dle the notes at a uniform fee of 5 cents. 
Or the usual money may be ob- 
tained, if preferred. 


order 


Final election returns. Final and of- 
ficial tabulation of November election re- 
turns showed 25,602,505 votes for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and 22,006,278 for Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey. a plurality of 3,596,227 
for the President. The remainder of the 
popular vote was cast as follows: Socialist, 
80,518; Prohibitio. Party, 74,758; Social- 
ist-Labor, 45,336 and others, 216,289. 


Price of linens. Increased production 
prices recently granted by the Office of 
Price Administration to producers of bed 
linens, terry products, crash towels and 
corded napkins will not be followed by 
higher retail prices, the OPA said. The in- 
crease is to be absorbed by wholesalers 
and retailers. 


Army construction. The Army engi- 
neers said $250,000,000 of additional con- 
struction work was planned for within the 
United States. Mostly this is to consist of 
modifications and extensions of existing 
munitions plants, airfields for the use of 
superbombers, general hospitals, prisoner 
of war camps and roads. 


War costs. Day-by-day war expenditures 
reached a new high in December with an 
average of $313,400,000. For 1944, war 
spending totaled $91,174,000,000, an in- 
crease of 7.1 per cent over 1943. The daily 
rate for the year was $292,200,000, as com- 
pared with $272,900,000 in 1943. 
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obtained from The Associated Press. 
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a 24 The revolution began quietly, in a hotel room in 
-_ %6 central New York State, seventy-odd years ago. The 
on ? typewriter’s inventor, seeking a manufacturer, yet 
_ 30 : , am he S too shy to plead his cause in person, had sent two 
— 32 i See NB By yes = friends with his crude working model to enlist the 
136 “hee ti 24 ; support of the famous sewing machine and farm 
a ‘i implement makers, E. Remington & Sons. 
“| ws af l , he =, 7 wil (ee i Uzi The hoped-for support came swiftly —enthu- 
si 53 mn / WW aes \ | by ' siastically. Only an hour or two of demonstration 
-llb \ INA TING NA eg PA / i and discussion; the typewriter industry was born. 
a 40 AN 4 : g by Aya One Remington official, even more visionary than 
a \ A\ GZ y, ; i. ig 2 Y4 ( the rest, uttered the prophetic words which have 
a 68 AN Qa jp: o <LLE F Lf long since come true...“an idea that will revolu- 
al Week. \* Ss Ze ‘Y bpp | }  tionize business.” 
: \ . . EES Y Z Y _ \ In all the years since 1873, that original 
oo ! vision, coupled with extraordinary manufactur- 
nti ing skill, has made Remington the most illustri- 
bee a ee - ye i) mn : ; ous name in typewriters. The major advances 
\ Z have consistently come from the engineering 
a laboratories of the industry’s founder. 
'S That’s why more Remingtons have been 
bought than any other make. 
New oS And that’s why the “typewriter of tomorrow” 
"38 fr AM i AASS ava SS \\ . “: is already here today... 
"oth oh ——— ie 4 (i MS NZ Zz “i = . .. the Remington Rand Model Seventeen, 
i ” . thoroughly proven under rugged war-time serv- 
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ice — and now still further enhanced, in units 
taal S ‘<2 25G F Ns -  eurrently being made for the Armed Forces and 
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“4 f essential civilian use, by a new and smoother 
touch, a new and swifter action—to bring you 
S ‘ ahs ee “, the easiest typing you’ve ever known. 
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The communication system which carries 
your voice across a continent and beyond, 
works because its millions of interlocking 
parts are engineered to fit. There are thou- 
sands of switchboards, 26 million telephone 
instruments and 65 million miles of circuits. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


| | 
| How many ways can you build a globe? 


» 


| A: As many as you please—provided the parts fit! | 


Each individual part, no matter how inge- 
nious, is merely a unit in the whole system. 
The final test is—does the system work? 
This is the engineering ideal of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. It has helped to create 
the greatest telephone system in the world. 
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Russia's offensive could be the last in Europe, could be the offensive that 
will bring Germany's collapse and an end to the war in Europe. 

Yet it probably is not. It probably is the next to the last offensive. It 
is likely to stop short of a decisive knockout of the main German armies. 

March or April is probable time for the next big U.S.-British offensive. 

May or June is the probable time for the next big Russian drive if this one 
wears itself out short of complete success. Days just ahead will decide. 

Midyear is the earliest reasonably to expect this war's end. 

Or: It could blow up suddenly, with a bang. That seems unlikely. It is 
unlikely, too, that German peace moves now being made will get far. The terms 
still permit no bargaining, no surrender except unconditionally. 

War-end forecasting by military officials, so readily engaged in during 
1944, is frowned upon in 1945. Yet this war obviously is moving to a climax. 

Watch for German withdrawal from Italy as a signal of crisis. When the 25 
divisions there begin to move to Germany, it will reveal German trouble. 











In the other war, Japan's real troubles now will start. 
U.S. in the Philippines will cut off oil, foods, fiber, metals flowing to 
Japan from her conquered empire; will begin the real blockade that will hurt. e 
Naval forces now tied up in Philippine operations will be released for other 
moves when these operations taper off. Next strikes will be quite near to 
Japan's heart; will force Japan to use her Navy or face disaster. 
Bombing will gain momentum during 1945. | 
Then: In April, 1946, Russia may join up to get this war settled. 
Sometime in 1946 is the probable time for war ending. Japan, to date, has 
not been hurt badly at home, has not yet been made to suffer severely. 











Mr. Roosevelt's fourth-term schedule, broadly, looks about like this..... 

First year, at least a one-war year throughout. U.S. adherence to be sought 
to world currency-Stabilization plan, world bank, world political league. Do- 
mestic issues to be sidetracked pending decisions on U.S. plans for the world. 

Second year, a year of war in part, of demobilization in part. U.S. in this 
year will begin to turn its attention back to domestic problems, will start to 
wrestle with unemployment, with large-scale labor trouble, with falling farm in- 
come. World problems to be getting less attention by the year end. 

Third year, largely, to be a postwar recovery year. Industry will be ina 
boom, by prewar standards. Unemployment, even so, will be the problem. 

Fourth year to be another recovery year. 

That's the broad outline, as Mr. RooSevelt is told to expect it. 

It suggests that there may not be a 1948 fourth-term crisis that would en- 
courage Mr. Roosevelt to seek a fifth term. It suggests that the President in his 
fourth term might permit his party to start building up a successor. 

















In the more immediate situation.....Concerning the world outlook: 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


There definitely is more official optimism over prospect of a Roosevelt= 
Stalin-Churchill agreement on political policy acceptable to U.S. Senate. 

U.S.-British mutual recriminations helped to clear the air. 

Russia's offensive is removing suspicions that had begun to develop. This 
offensive had been forecast in the December 15 issue of The United States News. 

U.S. Army's quick recovery from its setback in Belgium ended the British 
fears that war might be prolonged in Europe for one or two more years. 

All in all, the background of the Big Three meeting is favorable. 

But: It remains doubtful that Stalin will accept any guarantee by other na- 
tions as justifying his agreement to give up Russia's new strategic boundary or to 
permit governments in nations bordering Russia that could be unfriendly. 

That's where the stumbling block may be found. 

















At home, the war squeeze will grow steadily tighter till German war ends. 

Army-Navy, as we've said, are calling the turns; are tightening the screws 
as rapidly and as firmly as they think they can get away with. 

In the man-power situation, even so, it looks like this..... 

Men aged 30 and over, except in special instances, should go through the 
war without facing further draft. That is true if these men are in essential jobs 
and hold those jobs or are in nonessential jobs and change to essential. 

Men aged 26 through 29 are in imminent prospect of heavy draft. It is not 
possible to give a blanket appraisal of draft prospect for men of this age. 

Men aged 38 through 44 are free from draft pressure. 

4-F's probably do face some new Government control over work they do. 

Youths on farms under age 30 face heavy draft pressure. Each draft board 
is the judge of each individual case of farm deferment. 

A draft _ of nurses still is no more than a 50-50 prospect, if that. 

















Army draftees are going largely into infantry replacement. 

Infantry is suffering probably 80 per cent of casualties, or even more. 

A man drafted today can be in the front line 3 to 4 months from today. 

Those facts are a great Spur to voluntary shifting by young men from work 
classed as nonessential into work classed as essential or critical. 

We give you more of a line on this situation on page 30. 








Food rations are to be broadened, tightened. Demands on the U.S. food sup- 
ply are to grow to help feed civilian populations in France, Belgium, Italy. 

Eating out will be complicated by smaller rations for restaurants, by the 
growing tendency of people with money and few ration points to eat out. 

A potato scarcity is in sight for spring, before the new crop. 








Shoe supplies should be adequate unless runs by consumers grow worse. 

Many _ kinds of cotton goods and cotton clothing will grow even scarcer. 
Woolen goods gradually will become scarce as the year wears on. 

Quality merchandise of almost all kinds is to become more difficult to find; 
is to be affected by renewed tightening of controls over materials. 








Local gasoline shortages are spreading, due usually to transport trouble. 

There is no present intent to reduce gasoline rations further. 

Idea that second cars of two-car femilies will be commandeered to meet war- 
worker demand for transportation is talked of, but will not be applied. 

Vacation.travel to winter resorts may be hit by new restrictions. That sit- 
uation is being eyed with quite a bit of official disfavor. 

The point is that, as long as both wars last, Government will endeavor to 
Squeeze down on civilians; will try to divert all energy and thought to war. 











See also pages 13, 19, 22. 
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CONTRACTS : 78903, 85402, 97126 


CONSOLIDATED PB2Y3 
(Coronado) 
FLIGHT DECKS, AILERONS, ELEVATORS, 


RUDDERS, STABILIZERS, FINS, FLAPS, 
OUTER WINGS AND FLOATS FOR 250 PLANES 


FIRST CONTRACT RECEIVED: 
FIRST PRODUCTION UNIT DELIVERED: 
CONTRACTS COMPLETED: 


DECEMBER 1940 
JANUARY 1942 
MAY 194F 








GOODZSYEAR AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION REPORT 





Goodyear Aircraft’s part in making possible 
the quantity production of these huge four= 
engined Navy Patrol Bombers (115' wing- 
spread, 79' length) included the complete 
re-engineering for production of all of the 
assemblies named except flight deck. Once 
re-engineered, Goodyear’s ingenuity made it 
possible for these major components to be 
produced on time. Record of these big flying 
boats in the Pacific testifies to the success 
of Goodyear’s share of light metal engineer— 
ing in solving the complex production and 
engineering problems, 














Goodyear is building components for 16 different 
Army-Navy types of aircraft, including complete 
Corsair fighters and Navy airships. 





GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Akron, Ohio 


GOOD*YEAR 


AIRCRAFT 











Litchfield Park, Arizona 





“So A fungus likes its 
“supper warm and wet 


— but it won't get fat 
on INSUROK T-640! 


Here is a modern precision plastic 
that’s tailor-made for the humid, spore- 
, laden atmosphere of the tropics. Urder 
conditions where hungry, fast-grow- 
ing fungi and mildew eat their way 
into equipment, destroying it in a mat- 
ter of hours—INSUROK T-640 is prov- 
ing its ability to out-last and out- 
perform ordinary meterials ... with 
or without protective finishes. 


The reason is simply that, so far as 
we know, there is no laminated phe- 
nolic plastic which has the low moisture 
absorption of Laminated INSUROK, 
Grade T-640. In addition, it has uni- 
form dielectric and mechanical char- 
acteristics and can be fabricated. These 
and other features make INSUROK 
T-640 ideal for use with radar, com- 
munications receivers and transmitters, 
and a variety of other war or peace- 
time products. Richardson Plasticians 
can suggest the type of Laminated or 
Molded INSUROK best suited to your 
needs. 


iA 


Punched and fabricated parts made of Lami- 
nated INSUROK T-640, typical of those used 
extensively in radio and electronics industries 
where low moisture absorption is essential. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do J 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT include in your corpo- 
tation’s invested capital base, for excess- 
profits tax purposes, loans made to your 
company by its principal stockholders on 
open account. The U.S. Tax Court holds, 
in a case involving open account loans by 
two stockholders of a company, that the 
yearly average of such loans is not “equity 
invested capital.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell mixed lots of hides, 
kips and calfskins at prices higher than 
the ceiling price for the lowest grade in the 
lot unless you mark or separate each type 
and grade so that it can be identified easily. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT check openly on the 
union activities of your employes without 
risking violation of the Wagner Act. A 
federal circuit court of appeals holds that 
a company that kept union activities 
under open surveillance violated the law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy only limited amounts of 
controlled materials (steel, copper and 
aluminum) from warehouses and dealers if 
you are a civilian producer. War Produc- 
tion Board rules that civilian producers may 
receive in any calendar quarter only 10 
tons of carbon steel, 2 tons of alloy steel, 
200 pounds of brass mill products, 50 
pounds of copper wire and 1,000 pounds of 
aluminum from warehouses and dealers. 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying personal 
income taxes on the trust income that you 
could receive if you so requested, even if 
none of that income was distributed to 
you. A federal circuit court holds that the 
beneficiary of a trust is taxable on such 
income, irrespective of whether or not he 
requested the income. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT keep more than a 10- 
day supply of fuel oil in your tanks if you 
operate an industrial plant or are a large- 
scale user on the East Coast. This restric- 
tion on fuel oil inventories is made by 
the Petroleum Administration for War. 
The restrictions do not apply to private 
dwellings, refineries or bulk terminals, and 
public utilities may have a 30-day supply. 


+ time imposes a “highest-price-line” limita- 


and administrative decisions; 
a 
YOU CANNOT use paper shipping ‘ 
sacks for animal feed products if you did t 
not use such sacks last year. Furthermore, © 
if you did use paper shipping sacks last 
year you cannot increase your use in this ; 
year under WPB limitations. h 
* * * és 
n 

YOU. CAN increase your prices for 
paperboard made of straw or wastepaper tr 


if you sell your products east of the Rocky 
Mountains. OPA grants a $2-per-ton in- 
crease for waste paperboard and $2.50 a 
ton for strawboard. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now price the women’s and 
children’s underwear and nightwear that 
you make under a cost-plus markup for. 
mula, instead of under the General Mavxi- 
mum Price Regulation. OPA at the same 


tion upon manufacturers. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT use your blanket main. 
tenance, repair and operating  suppliey 
rating to get various supplies for photo 
graphic equipment, such as hard-rubb 
drums, photo flash lamps and certain ph 
tographic papers. WPB removes this pri 
lege in amending a priorities regulation, ~ 































* * 


YOU CAN, as the manager of a dive 
sified investment trust, invest in gua 
teed securities on the basis that the guar 
antor is not the issuer of the securities, 
long as your investment in direct issil 
of the company and the issues guaran 
by the company does not exceed 10 per 
of your total assets. Securities and” 
change Commission issues this rule. 7 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cotton warehousem 
charge as much as 50 cents a bale for 
compressing cotton from standard to i 
density. OPA permits warehouse 
whose charges for this service were frog 
below the 50-cent level to increase the 

* * * 

YOU CAN, under an OPA rule, app 

for price adjustments if you produce It 


priced electric irons on a narrow pr 
margin. : 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings) 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in-detail. Tut Unirep St4 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mate 
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"6 tatautes te get here; 6 minutes to get em rolling ? 


A railway signal maintainer must _ trouble-shooter is subject to call at | Plymouth in the low-priced field, 
be a “minute man.” In the actual’ all hours. His 1940 Plymouth stands __ these features first were tested, im- 
episode* pictured, trouble in the ready at the curb day or night— proved and retested by Plymouth 
signal system automatically tied up and has never failed to go. ... With the whole United States as 
two through freight trains of 100 . . . actual proving ground. 

cars each and a fast express. Called Tuar’s automobile reliability. In Today, with Plymouth factories 
at his home, the maintainer was in’ Plymouth it’s assured by friction- in war production, Plymouth cars 
his Plymouth in 30 seconds, at the free Superfinished parts... Floating are doing a war job, too—reliable 
scene within six minutes—had traffic | Power mountings which cushionthe —_ low-cost transportation reliably ser- 
moving in another six. engine ... Amola steel springs, for viced by Plymouth’s nation-wide 

Thirty miles of mainline multiple — tough strength with easy-riding com- _—_ dealer organization. 
trackage are his to cover. Working fort ... and scores of such engineer- _pyymoutn Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


regularly from 6 A.M.to3 P.M.,this ing achievements. Pioneered by youu enjoy Mujor Bowes Thursdays, CBS, 9 PM., B.W.T. 


*Actual interview in the Plymouth files , BUY WAR BONDS! ...TO HAVE AND TO H@°LD 
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Bigs — ICN forcement of old 
Ae 
Pe mite - State laws 
which would 
shackle and cripple the role motor 
transport must play in building a 
postwar era of prosperity? 

This is the important question 
which can best be answered by 
you—the State Legislators in ses- 
sion this January. For in your 
hands rests the power to eliminate 
old, harmful State barriers, many 
of which have already been tem- 
porarily set aside to permit the 
free flow of war goods across State 
lines. 

Here are problems of grave pub- 
lic interest which confront law- 
makers this session: 


See and Weights —stares 


with low size-and-weight allow- 
ances do not permit trucks and 
trailers, loaded to the limits per- 
mitted by more liberal States, the 
freedom of their highways. 


. & & * ® 


World’s Largest ‘Builders of Truck-Trailers 
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The result—interference with 
the efficient movement of goods in 
interstate commerce — increased 
cost of distribution. 

The remedy —bring the size- 
and-weight allowances of all States 
up to those of the majority —or 
permit any vehicle which conforms 
to the laws of its home State the 
right of unrestricted travel through 
all other States. 


Ports of Entry — A tew 
States still maintain these barriers. 
Whether operated as tax collection 
agencies or checking stations, they 
are hindrances to efficient inter- 
state commerce and, as such, should 
be eliminated permanently. 


Special “ares — Many 


States impose special taxes on 
trucks and trailers from other 
States — Public Utility or Public 
Service Commission fees, compen- 
sation and travel-order taxes, road- 
use fees, mileage levies, gasoline 
taxes, etc. 


TO THE READER 


This advertisement is an open letter to the members of the 42 State legislatures which are in session 
this January. Your State Representatives or Senators may not have the opportunity to read this message. 
Since all of these Trade Barriers take money out of your pocket, no matter what line of business you are 
in or where you live, you will be rendering a public service to see that it is brought to their attention. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
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These, in almost every case, are 
discriminatory. They impose a cost 
penalty on the hauler of the goods 
you use, the food you eat and the 
clothes you wear which come to 
you from other States. This is a 
penalty which must be included in 
the price you and the citizens of 
your State pay. 


Reciprocity — Does your 


State honor the truck and trailer 
license plates of other States, as it 
does automobile licenses? Be sure 
that your State is not guilty of in- 
flicting a duplicate license tax 
penalty upon the haulers of mer- 
chandise for your citizens. 


Diuersion of “Jar Funds 
—Over 1% billion dollars of high- 
way tax money has been allocated 
by State agencies for other than 
road-building and upkeep from 
1934 to 1942. Has your State 
passed constitutional amendments 
to protect the taxpayers’ money = 
making sure that money collected 
for road building and maintenance 
is spent solely for that purpose? 
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Service in Principal Cities 
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Efforts to reach agreement 
with Churchill and Stalin, 
win congressional support 


Mr. Roosevelt in his fourth term in the 
White House is to be much changed from 
the Roosevelt of three previous terms. His 
methods will be changed, his viewpoint 
different, his objectives altered. 

In appearance, the fourth-term Roose- 
velt is not greatly different from the first- 
term President. His age is 63, not 51, and 
he shows the difference. He is a bit more 
nervous in his reactions, His weight is 6 to 
§ pounds less than 12 years ago. Yet the 
President, after 12 years, still puts in 11 
hours of hard work each day, 6 days a week, 
and four hours a day when on vacation. 

The real changes, however, lie in other 
directions. Those variations were forced 
by the course of events. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been striving for 12 
years to find a policy formula that would 
slve the country’s troubles and assure 
himself an enduring place in history. Each 
time he thought he might have the for- 
mula, a new crisis occurred to upset it. Al- 
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ways the job he set out to do seemed 
ucompleted when the time came around 
to choose a party candidate for the Presi- 
lency. Now he is starting on a fourth try 
lo find that magic formula. On how well 
te sueceeds may depend whether in an- 
ither four years, at the age of 67, he feels 
it necessary to make a fifth try. 

The fourth term starts with the Presi- 
lent’s interests and his associations and 
lis methods altered greatly when com- 
qured to his three previous terms. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s closest advisers on pol- 
ty, other than Harry Hopkins, are very 
lifferent. Stephen Early remains as the 
Fresident’s adviser and guide on policy 
lated to newspapers and radio, and Mr. 
arly, after 12 years of service, still has a 
und in appointments. Harry Hopkins is 
he closest adviser on policy and the Pres- 
lent’s real confidant. Like Mr. Early, Mr. 
fopkins has direct access to Mr. Roose- 
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velt, personally and by telephone, when- 
ever necessary. Mr. Hopkins has a faculty 
of interesting himself deeply in the sub- 
ject with which the President currently 
happens to be most concerned. 

Admiral William Leahy, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s personal Chief of Staff, is very in- 
fluential in shaping the President’s 
attitude on military policy and on diplo- 
matic matters as well. He is with the 
President every day. Gen. George: C. 
Marshall, Admiral Ernest J. 
King and Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
heads of the Army, Navy and 
Air Forces, see much of the 
President and win White 
House backing for their plans. 
Henry Morgenthau, Treasury 
Secretary, remains an_ inti- 
mate friend, but no longer 
lunches regularly with Mr. 
Roosevelt on Mondays as he 
did through most of three 
terms. James Byrnes is given 
a rather free hand in shaping 
domestic policy, yet is not 
personally as close to the 
President as are his other 
chief aides. Henry Wallace, 
retiring Vice President, is 
very much on the outside of 
the inner circle. In fact, there 
is a noticeable absence of left- 
wingers in the group around 
the President, now that Harry 
Hopkins is inclined, tempo- 
rarily, toward a conservative 
slant ‘on domestic _ policy. 
There no longer is a tightly 
knit group of New Dealers, 
operating on the telephone at 
night to high pressure policy 
decisions and appointments on 
a “blitz” basis. 

Foreign policy preoccupies 
the President at the start of 
his new term. Issues of do- 
mestic policy, which absorbed 
his time and interest through 
two terms and part of a third, 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S NEW METHODS: 
EMPHASIS ON THE WORLD FRONT 


Behind the Fourth-Term Delegation of Authority on Domestic Issues 


now tend to annoy him. They receive only 
passing attention, off-hand decisions. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s deepest interest now is cen- 
tered in his dealings with Winston Church- 
ill and Josef Stalin, which are aimed at 
creating a new set of political and eco- 
nomic machinery that can function in the 
postwar world. The task involved is a 
sales job and a bargaining job, rather than 
one of administration. It fascinates the 
President. Here he is dealing in terms of 


—U. S. Army Air Force from Acme 


LEADERS: STALIN, ROOSEVELT, CHURCHILL 





—Harris & Ewing 
LEADERS: BARKLEY, TRUMAN, McCORMACK . 
... the President needs all his salesmanship 
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national power, with armies, navies, air 
forces, with the power of the U.S. to in- 
fluence the course of world history as he 
strives to put over his viewpoint with the 
other bargainers, Churchill and Stalin. 

Mr. Roosevelt prides himself on an 
ability to be as hard boiled and realistic 
as the next man in dealing with those who 
seem to aspire to the title of the world’s 
greatest “realists’—a much overworked 
term. The President is sold on the idea 
that potential military power is the only 
coin that has much value in the modern 
world. He also believes world stability 
must be based upon big-power rule, tem- 
pered with justice for smaller powers. His 
success in remaking the world will depend 
upon: (1) his ability to win an acceptable 
agreement with Stalin-Churchill; (2) his 
ability to sell that agreement to Congress. 

Congress, in fact, is back near the top 
of the presidential interests at the start of 
his new term. During his first four years 
in office, Mr. Roosevelt dictated to Con- 
gress and gained what he wanted. In his 
second term, the President tried to dic- 
tate, but received much less than he want- 
ed. In his third term, Mr. Roosevelt was 
inclined to go his own way and to let Con- 
gress go its way. At the start of his fourth 
term, he is out to cultivate Congress and 
to regain his standing with it. 

Mr. Roosevelt plans to meet regularly 
with leaders of Congress, both Democrats 
and Republicans. Included, among others, 
are House Majority Leader McCormack, 
Vice President Truman and Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley. Individual members 


of Congress are to be called in for talks 


on foreign policy. The President is having 
his Secretary of State, Edward Stettinius, 
go to Congress regularly with a frank 
report on foreign affairs. Mr. Stettinius is 
free to answer questions. General Mar- 
shall and Admiral King are giving Con- 
gress an off-the-record report on the mili- 
tary situation. The point is that the Presi- 
dent hopes in 1945 to sell Congress on ac- 
cepting full-fledged membership for this 
country in a new world political organiza- 
tion with a set of world economic controls. 
Congress holds the key to the success or 
failure of all of the bargains that Mr. 
Roosevelt may strike with Stalin or 
Churchill. Congress is to be a major factor 
in the President’s fourth-term plans. 
Military problems at this stage deeply 
interest President Roosevelt, who keeps 
in closest touch with those problems. Ad- 
miral Leahy each morning outlines the 
military picture for the President before 
he leaves his White House bedroom. Any 
decisions that must be made by the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief are made. 
Mr. Roosevelt does not try to run the war 
in its day-to-day aspects. Heads of the 


Army and Navy have a free hand. The . 


President does make decisions that relate 
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to the higher realm of strategy, where 
military and political considerations over- 
lap. Those decisions usually are made in 
conferences with Winston Churchill at the 
time of full-dress meetings of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff of U.S. and Britain. 

For example, Mr. Roosevelt, in confer- 
ence with Mr. Churchill, obviously made 
the decisions that determined how much 
U.S. strength was allotted to the Pacific, 
how much to the Atlantic. The President 
probably made the decision that resulted 
in U.S. invasion of the Philippines rather 
than in operations closer to Japan. Actual 
use of U.S. forces, once decisions of this 
politico-military character are made, is 
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left to the generals and admirals without 
White House interference. 

Administrative work interests the 
President least at this stage. There was a 
period in the New Deal when Mr. Roose- 
velt maintained the most intimate con- 
tact with the day-to-day operation of the 
Government. He required one-page sum- 
maries of all important official reports so 
that he could keep abreast of operations, 
His “chits’—one or two-line typewritten 
notes with a typewritten “FDR” as signa- 
ture—flowed freely through the adminis- 
trative machinery, directing this or that. 

The President today acts upon an im- 
mense amount of administrative detail. 
His office is not a bottleneck. Correspond- 
ences cleared quickly. But Mr. Roosevelt 
now is inclined to delegate more and more 
authority. He is glad, for example, to 
have Mr. Byrnes take responsibility for 
running much of the domestic side of the 
Government. He is glad to permit Mr, 
Hopkins, for example, to decide on ap- 
pointments to many key jobs. The Presi- 
dent’s interests are on the world front. 

His working system, however, is not 
changed greatly. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s day still starts at about 
8:30 with a bedroom conference attended 
usually by Secretaries Early, Maj. Gen. 
Edwin M. Watson and William D. Has- 
sett. The day’s work is laid out. Then 
Harry Hopkins may drop in. Admiral 
Leahy comes regularly with his report on 
the military situation. A Cabinet member 
or two may drop in before the President 
goes to his office for engagements. Morn- 
ing appointments usually are with people 
who have asked to see the President. 
Lunch usually is with someone he especial- 
ly wants to see. Afternoons are devoted to 
correspondence and publicly unscheduled 
meetings with persons to whom the Presi- 
dent desires to talk. As a rule, someone 
stays for dinner and an evening talk. 

President Roosevelt, after 12 years im 
office, works as hard as ever when he 
works, but he is under orders to take 
more time off for vacations and accords 
ingly he does spend much time away 
from Washington. Even when on vaca- 
tion, however, he sees visitors and makes 
decisions on issues that are carried to him 
for decision in a daily mailbag. 

Issues of foreign policy now are upper- 
most in fourth-term thinking and _ plan- 
ning. Yet those issues, after wars end, 
again may become secondary to problems 
of domestic policy. Domestic issues defi- 
nitely will come back to the top of 
fourth-term planning when unemployment 
reappears. At that time, Mr. Roosevelt, 
now conservative and cautious on domes- 
tic policy, will move leftward again. A 
New Deal may be back in the news in 
1947 and 1948, after lying somewhat dor- 
mant in 1945 and 1946. 
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IMPACT OF RUSSIAN DRIVE 


East Front Sweep as Prelude to Knockout Blow in Spring or Summer 


Peril to Silesia, Nazis’ last 
intact war production area. 
Stubborn defense expected 


Russia’s big new offensive raises the 
question whether the final round or only 
the semifinal round has been reached in 
the European war. 

Not long ago, many Americans were 
asking whether Russia was able or willing 
to mount an all-out campaign this winter 
against the Germans. All such doubts have 
heen swept away. 

Today the big question is an entirely 
different one. Can the Russian offensive 
win a quick knockout of Germany? Inter- 
est in this possibility is intensified by as- 
sertions of the Germans that the Russians 
are driving to end the war. 

The four spearheads of attack reveal 
the truly formidable character of the Rus- 
sian campaign. One great battle is shaping 
up for Berlin, and another actually is under 
way for the vital industrial region of Si- 
lesia. A third is aimed at East Prussia in 
the north and a fourth is aimed through 
Hungary at Austria and Southern Germany. 

To Silesia, with its coal and metals, 
blast furnaces, oil refineries and factories, 
the Germans have been transferring war 
industries bombed out of the Ruhr and 
the Saar. It is the only big industrial re- 
gion left in Germany that is not being at- 
tacked or threatened by the Western Al- 
lies. Its loss would be second only to loss 
of the Ruhr as a disastrous blow to the 
German war machine. 

Factors favoring Russia in the present 
drive include the following: 

Thoroughness of Russian preparation 
over a period of five months. 

Superiority of Russian numbers. Rus- 
da is reported to have 2,250,000 men in 
this fight, against 1,500,000 Germans. 

Favorable terrain, with level country 
and few natural barriers. 
Cold weather, with hard 
which to move. 

Russian air mastery over the front. 
Superiority of Russia’s ground weapons, 
especially artillery and tanks. 
Russia’s_ skill at winter fighting, re- 
peatedly shown. 

Russian generalship apparently as good 
as that of the Germans or better. 
Germany’s necessity of defending fronts 
in the West, in Italy, as well as the East. 
Factors favoring Germany are these: 
Supply lines that are getting shorter 
vhile those of Russia get longer. 


ground on 
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SOVIET MAN POWER: More than one doubt was swept away 


A splendid network of railroads and 
highways behind the front. 

The opportunity to build successive 
lines of fixed defenses, bulwarked by the 
Oder River, which roughly parallels the 
German border from Silesia to the sea. 

Familiarity with the ground, and sup- 
port by the entire civilian population. 

The availability of 25 veteran divisions 
in Italy and other divisions in Norway and 
Latvia, which can be used to reinforce the 
Eastern Front. 

The limitation of time, which gives the 
Russians only six to eight weeks before 
spring thaws will stop their advance. 

The possibility that an unseasonable 
thaw at any time during the winter might 
check the Russians. 

German skill, demonstrated again and 


again, at conserving forces in strategic re- 
treats. 

On balance, the strong probability is 
that the Russians will not be able to de- 
stroy the German Army this winter. Ger- 
many’s official propaganda that the end 
of the war is in sight is taken as an ef- 
fort to spread overoptimism among the 
Allied peoples, with the hope of cashing in 
on later disappointment. American mili- 
tary men believe that the Germans will 
wage a terrific fight before giving up Sile- 
sia, and that a final Allied victory in the 
war at this time is too much to expect. 
They consider this the semifinal stage. The 
Russians in che East and the Americans 
and British in the West now are getting 
inte position for the final drive this spring 
and summer that can end the war. 
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COMING ERA OF TWO-WAY RADIO 


FCC’s Announcement of Plan for Postwar Use of Walkie-Talkies 


Effects on living habits and 
business practices. System 
of broadcasts for schools 


A new division of the air waves that 
will bring radio closer to the daily lives of 
Americans now is being made by the Gov- 
ernment. The changes in living habits and 
in methods of doing business that this di- 
vision will bring are expected to come with 
a rush after the war. 

This new radio era that is ahead has al- 
most unlimited possibilities of usefulness. 
It will be an era of free communication, 
through portable walkie-talkie radio sets, 
between doctors and their patients, be- 
tween train engineers and train dispatch- 
ers, between farmers working in the fields 
and their homes, between stores and their 
deliverymen. Travel will be safer. Police 
and fire protection will be strengthened. 

What now brings this postwar radio era 
into focus is a new plan for allocating 
radio channels. This plan, proposed by the 
Federal Communications Commission, is 
subject to adjustments, but these largely 
will be finishing touches. Thus, the alloca- 
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tions give a clear preview of changes in 
the way of life that radio is to bring in the 
postwar years. Some of these changes are: 

On the railroads. Wrecks will be 
avoided and lives will be saved by the use 
of railroad radios. Dispatchers and tower- 
men will talk with engineers of speeding 
trains, warning them of dangers ahead. 
Engineers can keep in constant touch with 
engineers of other trains ahead and _ be- 
hind them. They also can converse with 
other members of their train crews and 
with maintenance crews. Such facilities 
would go a long way toward preventing 
railroad accidents such as those that have 
caused heavy loss of life during the war. 

Two thirds of the railroads say they are 
ready to install equipment of this kind as 
soon as civilian work can be resumed. The 
Federal Communications Commission is 
clearing 23 channels for railroad radio use. 

On busses. Radio channels are to be 
provided for intercity bus lines to permit 
drivers to call their terminals to report 
accidents or breakdowns and to receive 
reports on driving hazards. 

In taxicabs. Cabs will be equipped 
with two-way radio sets that will enable 
drivers to keep in constant touch with 
their offices. This will reduce cruising, en- 
able drivers to answer calls more quickly, 
save housewives and businessmen the long 
waits that go with calling cabs by tele- 
phone. Through radio telephones, cab driv- 
ers can report crimes and fires promptly. 

In crime detection. Use of two-way 
radio sets by police departments will be- 
come general. Public health and safety will 
be given better protection when _police- 
men, firemen and ambulance drivers can 
be summoned quickly while on the move. 

A walkie-talkie age. Portable radio 
sets, so useful on the battle fronts, will be 
everywhere. They can be carried: by pedes- 
trians, by motorists, by people going any- 
where and anyhow. Their uses will be many 
and varied. For’example: 

By doctors. Physicians on call will get 
emergency messages from their offices and 
hospitals over two-way sets carried in 
their cars. Lives of many persons needing 
prompt medical attention will be saved. 

On farms. The farmer can talk from 
any part of his farm to men in the fields or 
to members of his family in the house. 
Ranches and mines in remote areas will be 
able to maintain radiotelephone service. 

By reporters. Newspaper and radio cov- 
erage of disasters, train wrecks and sports 
events occuring where telephones are not 
available, will be faster. 


By sportsmen. Fishermen, hunters, ex- 
plorers need have no fear of becoming 
lost. They can keep in touch with their 
camps by use of walkie-talkie sets. State 
and federal fire wardens will find portable 
radios useful in patrolling forests. 

In business. Department stores, dairies 
and laundries will be in constant com- 
munication with delivery and truck driy- 
ers. Industrial plants can keep in touch 
with operations beyond reach of telephones, 

In rivers and harbors. River and har- 
bor craft in larger numbers will find radio 
useful in bad weather and in receiving 
orders from shore. 

Those are only a few of the uses to 
which walkie-talkie sets can be put when 
they are available to the public. But new 
frequency allocations for broadcasting use 


also are being made. These will provide 


many new services for listeners. 

Education by radio is one such serv- 
ice. Little progress has been made up to 
now in bringing college courses into the 
homie by air. But now nearly 200 colleges 
and universities are planning to provide 
noncommercial educational courses over 
frequency modulation stations after the war. 
Language, music, art, geography and other 
subjects are to be taught over 20 FM 
channels that will almost blanket the 
country. Visual as well as sound instruc- 
tion is planned eventually. This is a change 
that may have a revolutionary effect upon 
the country’s educational system. Edu- 
cators are predicting that 500 educational 
institutions will be on the air within five 
years after the war. 

Frequency modulation. This. new 
type of static-free broadcasting is assigned 
new channels. This will mean that the 
500,000 FM receiving sets now in use 
throughout the country will have to be 
discarded or converted. This new par- 
titioning of air waves means that FM is 
to have a permanent place in the air, with 
more than twice as many channels as it 
had in the past. 

Television. This field will expand 
rapidly after the war. At least 100 master 
broadcasting stations are expected to start 
operating within five to tem years, as 
against six stations now in operation and 
three under construction. 

Few, if any, of these new radio services 
will be used until the war ends. There is uo 
doubt, however, that this country will be 
a much different place in which to live 
when materials and labor are made avail- 
able for the manufacture of these new 
communication facilities. 
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GROWING PRESSURE ON JAPAN: 
THREAT TO EMPIRE’S LAST LINK 


Riches of Indies Awaiting Victor in Battle for China-Malay Route 


Enemy Navy’s special need 
of Java oil. Allied chances 
to restore rubber output 


The stage now is being set to cut Ja- 
pan’s second life line. Already her con- 
nection by sea with her southern empire is 
severed, west of the Philippines. The next 
moves will seek to cut the overland route, 
which provides the only remaining link 
with that empire by way of China, Indo- 
China and Malaya. 


lack of malaria control, lack of labor, and 
run-down transportation facilities may 
delay the Allies in restoring full rubber 
production. One estimate is that around 
300,000 tons of rubber will be produced in 
the first year after reoccupation. Some 
existing stocks may be captured. 
Petroleum, found on Sumatra, Java 
and Borneo, is especially vital to Japan. 
Without new supplies from that area, which 
has been providing more than three fourths 
of her oil, she will have to fall back on ac- 
cumulated stocks and_ synthetic produc- 





ADMIRALS NIMITZ & HALSEY 
... the enemy was paralyzed 


\t stake in the struggle are the rich re- 
sources of the Indies and Southeast Asia. 
Distribution of those resources, and the 
iife lines leading to them, are shown by 
the map on pages 20 and 21. 

Japan’s war operations would be crip- 
pled by lack of the rubber, oil, food, qui- 
nine. tin, iron, copper, bauxite and hemp 
found in her southern empire. Conversely, 
possession of those resources would be of 
tremendous help to the Allies. 

Natural rubber, grown in Malaya, 
Sumatra and Borneo, is badly needed by 
the Allies to supplement the synthetic 
product, especially for heavy-duty tires. 
The Japanese probably cannot burn or cut 
down the rubber trees, but jungle growth, 
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tion. She is reported to have aviation gas- 
oline for two years of warfare at the 
present rate of operations and enough 
lubricating oil for 18 months, but fuel oil 
needed by her Navy for only five months. 
For the Allies, East Indies petroleum 
would be valuable in affording nearby 
supplies for their ships and planes. This 
is especially true of the oil wells and re- 
fineries in North Borneo, just across the 
water from the Southern Philippines. 
Food produced in Indo-China, the 
Philippines and the Indies is another as- 
set being lost by Japan and about to be 
recovered by the Allies. The rice of Indo- 
China and the sugar of Java and the Phil- 
ippines will be missed by Japan. For the 


U.S., copra and coconut oil will supple- 
ment dwindling stocks of fats at home. 
New sources of sugar also will relieve home 
shortages. 

Quinine from Java and the Philippines 
will help the Allied armies combat ma- 
laria. Without quinine, they have had to 
resort to atabrine, a synthetic substitute. 

Hemp, grown in the Philippines, will 
provide the United States Navy and 
United States industry with the best-qual- 
ity rope once more. 

All these materials of great value in 
making war soon are to be shifted from 
the Japanese to the Allied list of assets. 
Control of the South China Sea by the 
United States Navy already has cut the 
water route by which these materials have 
been transpurted to Japan. Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey’s task force, which oper- 
ates under the over-all direction of Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Chester W. Nimitz, re- 
cently destroyed 130 ships totaling 230.- 
000 tons in one series of blows off Indo- 
China. This shows how Japan’s ability to 
transport goods from her southern em- 
pire is being paralyzed. 

As part of the coming phase of the 
war, the Allies intend to deprive Japan 
of her land route also. Attacks on that 
route are possible at several points. 

In China, U.S. seizure of bases along 
the coast will permit consistent bombing 
of the Korea-to-Singapore railroad, which 
Japan is trying to complete. 

In Burma, British supplied from the 
new Ledo Road are driving toward Man- 
dalay, are threatening Rangoon, and could 
press on through Thailand and Indo-China, 
to sever the railroad at a second point. 

In Malaya, the British have another 
and probably better opportunity to cut 
Japan’s land life line. A sea-air-and-land 
campaign for the capture of Singapore is 
to be expected. Such a campaign probably 
will call for landings on the Malayan coast 
and a drive down the peninsula toward 
Singapore, in the way the Japanese cap- 
tured that British base in 1942.. The cam- 
paign must be launched within a few 
weeks if it is to get the advantage of good 
weather. Otherwise it will be handicapped 
by the monsoon rains that begin in May, 
or will have to be postponed until late 
next autumn. 

At best, the Korea-to-Singapore rail- 
road will be difficult to operate because it 
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has three different gauges in different sec- 
tions of its length. Besides, one link of 
the railroad is not yet completed, and 
probably cannot be completed inside of a 
year. Before that time, the Allies expect 
to cut across its route at one or more 
points. All in all, Japan’s prospect of re- 
taining a land route to Malaya and the 
Indies is very dark. 

To the north, Allied operations are 
carrying the war closer and closer to the 
inner core of Japan’s empire. Clearing of 
Japanese from their last positions in 
Northern Burma promises in the next two : : “ 
or three months to open a land route for 4 ven ‘ OIL 
supplies to China over the Ledo-Burma - ee 
Road. More important, however, is the — oo 0 RUBBER 
prospect of obtaining bases on the China eo ~: ~ TIN 
coast. Possession of such bases will serve ee 
two purposes, in addition to cutting Japan’s 
life line to the south. . ings icea 7 

First, bases on the China coast will per- - . o / 0 
mit more intensive Allied sea and air ac- a Ke (RUBBER yr 
tion against North China, Korea, Man- — : a 
churia and Japan herself. From such bases, ‘ 
shipping all around Japan can be bombed, 
including her vital coastwise shipping and 
the shipping to nearby points on the conti- 
nent of Asia. 

Second, the way will be opened for 
trapping Japanese forces in South and 
Central China and blocking their retreat 
to the north. Chinese leaders are urging 
that a large American force be landed 
on the China coast as soon as possible. 
They contend that it would be easier to 
destroy the land power of Japan by cut- 
ting off and destroying all her southern 
forces, rather than letting them move to 
North China and Manchuria for a strong 
stand there. 

U.S. plans, instead, may call for 
using the bases on the China coast as 
jumping-off places for an actual invasion 
of the home islands of Japan. Before the 
war against Japan is ended, however, the 
Japanese land forces in North China and 
Manchuria will have to be destroyed. If 
Russia should come into the war, she 
would be in position to take over a big 
share of that job. A Russian attack 
Manchuria might be combined with 
American invasion of the home islands in 
a synchronized pincers drive to crush 
Japan. 

Japan’s weak resistance in the 
Philippines, coming on the heels of her 
failure to stop the U.S. Navy’s drive 
across the Pacific, is taken as an indication 
of her weakness all along the line. By com- 
parison with Japan, the United States has 
better ships, better planes, better weap- 
ons, better leaders and better fighting men. 
With these superior assets, the American 
high command is determined to maintain 
the fast pace of the war in the Pacific and 
force it to the earliest possible conclusion, 
with Japan’s final and complete defeat. 


Copyright, 1945, By The United States News Publishing Corporatio: 
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America’s Role in the Peace: 


Behind Cleavages in Senate 
Fate of World Council Plan Linked to Europe’s Current Disputes 


Fears that secret deals 
might block progress 
toward postwar agency 


Debate already is opening in the United 
States Senate over the place that this na- 
tion is to fill in the postwar world. This 
debate, bringing out as it does a wide 
range of ideas, is beginning to cause con- 
fusion in the country concerning exactly 
what is proposed and by whom, and for 
exactly what purpose. 

One day Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, created a sensation 
with his plan to pledge U.S. aid against 
any future German aggression. The next 
day Senator Tom Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas, seemed to take issue with his Re- 
publican colleague and to offer ideas of his 
own. Then Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
(Dem.) , of Montana, leader of the Senate 
bloc likely to oppose U.S. participation 
in almost any world organization, was 
prodded into telling his plans. Finally, 
Senator Claude Pepper (Dem.), of Flor- 
ida, asked the Senate at least to state how 
far it will go. 

All of this adds to the confusion when 
the public tries to relate what is heard in 
the Senate to the White House plan for a 
new United Nations organization shaped 





at Dumbarton Oaks. President Roosevelt, 
about to meet with Britain’s Churchill and 
Russia’s Stalin in an attempt to agree 
upon specific postwar plans, became con- 
cerned lest the debate that confused the 
American public also would confuse the 
British and the Russians. His leaders in the 
Senate asked postponement until the 
President could get together with other 
top leaders. 

Enough already has come into the open, 
however, to show the American people 
some of the problems and issues in the 
argument that lies ahead. It is clear im- 
mediately that there are two aspects to the 
basic issue. 

First is the question of settling disputes 
that are arising now, and of setting up ma- 
chinery to operate before both wars end. 
Britain and Russia already have made 
commitments on these matters. So have 
France and Czechoslovakia. Fear thus 
arises that peace might be settled by secret 
treaties and deals that will hamstring a 
permanent organization. 

Second is the question of the permanent 
organization itself—the organization that 
will run the world after the war. This ques- 
tion involves the power of large nations 

- and the rights of small nations, the use of 
armaments and regional agreements, the 
importance that attaches to the idea of 


sovereignty and authority to send a nation 
into war. 

President Roosevelt indicated in his an- 
nual message that immediate problems 
should not interfere with permanent solu- 
tions, but most of the current debate con- 
cerns the first phase—that which deals 
with the situation before war ends and 
permanent machinery begins to work. The 
issue in this debate is made clearer by 
these definite proposals: 

The Vandenberg plan. The Michigan 
Republican recognizes that fear of Ger- 
many is behind the attitudes and deals 
now being made by Russia and Britain, 
France and Czechoslovakia. He suggests 
that this fear can be erased by a U.S. 
guarantee to go to war against Germany if 
that nation ever raises an aggressive head 
again. He proposes a three-power alliance 
against Germany and would give the Presi- 
dent power to war upon the Germans with- 
out first consulting Congress. 

In exchange for this guarantee, the Sen- 
ator asks Britain and Russia to give up 
secret deals and private commitments. He 
proposes that all actions taken independ- 
ently by Britain or Russia be subject to 
review and revision after the war. That 
could mean reopening the Polish boundary 
question and reviewing arrangements with 
Greece, Yugoslavia and the Baltic coun- 


—Bachrach, Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


SENATORS VANDENBERG, WHEELER, PEPPER, CONNALLY 
.« for the Administration—a wide range of ideas; for the country—confusion? 
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tries. It would require agreement 
rather than singlehanded action by 
Britain in the Mediterranean. 

Then the Senator turns his eyes 
to Asia. He wants the three-power 
alliance to keep Japan as well as 
Germany forever in check. That 
would require agreement about bases 
in the Pacific and guarantees to help 
this country police Japan. This pro- 
posal is complicated by the fact that 
Russia and Japan are not at war. 

The Vandenberg plan stops short 
of putting the United States into a 
permanent world peace organization, 
but it definitely would commit this 
country to support a combination 
against Germany. The Senator nei- 
ther indorses nor condemns Dumbar- 








Senator Pepper takes sharp issue 
with the Wheeler proposals and 
backs unconditional surrender to the 
full. He also favors forthright U.S. 
participation in a world organization 
and calls upon the Senate to state 
definitely how far that body will go 
in. supporting such an organization. 

The Pepper proposal asks Repub- 
licans and Democrats in the Senate 
to caucus separately on the precise 
treaty terms they would accept. By 
this method the President would 
know how much support he could 
depend upon in fashioning a postwar 
program with Britain and Russia. 

Dumbarton Oaks. At the mo- 
ment the Administration is pinning 
its hopes cn the Dumbarton Oaks 














ton Oaks, but he argues that a bind- 
ing alliance against Germany and 
Japan will smooth the path of any world 
peace organization. 

The Michigan Republican is ready to 
give now what the United States refused 
to grant France after the last war—a 
specific guarantee of aid against future 
German aggression. The fact that Sena- 
tor Vandenberg speaks for an_ influen- 
tial group of Republicans is expected to 
strengthen the President’s hand at the 
coming conference with Prime Minister 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin, but Russia 
remembers that there were guarantees in 
Europe before this war that were not ful- 
filled. It remains to be seen whether the 
U.S. offer can persuade Russia to aban- 
don attempts to ring Germany with coun- 
tries friendly to the Soviet. 

The Connally plan. Senator Connally, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, would not go so far as Senator 
Vandenberg. He suggests a United Nations 
Council to handle the immediate tasks. 
This council, in effect, would be an in- 
terim commission to advise the major pow- 
ers in dealing with Europe. It would have 
no authority except the voice of public 
opinion. By this device, the Texas Senator 
hopes to sidestep such difficulties as al- 
ready have arisen with Greece and Poland, 
and promise to arise in other areas. 

The fact is, however, that neither Brit- 
ain, Russia nor the United States appears 
to have given much heed to advisory 
bodies already set up. In October, 1943, 
a European Advisory Commission was 
formed in London and at the same time 
acouncil for Italy was announced. The 
london commission contains representa- 
tives of the three powers, while the Italian 
commission was scheduled to include dele- 
gates from France, Yugoslavia and Greece. 
These commissions were expected to act 
upon all political matters that arose behind 
the advancing Allied armies in Western 
Europe. Still, the British pursued what 
amounts to a singlehanded policy in Italy 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 


and Greece, and the Russians are shaping 
an independent policy for Poland, even 
recognizing a different Polish Government 
from the one recognized by the United 
States and Britain. The advisory commis- 
sions proved meaningless, due to inde- 
pendent action by members. 

The Wheeler plan. This independent 
action by Britain and Russia gives Senator 
Wheeler his cue to oppose any commit- 
ments by the United States in Europe. He 
sees the old game of “power politics” re- 
newed, and wants to know just what peace 
terms are to be offered to Germany and 
Japan before he will support any organi- 
zation. Senator Wheeler also states defi- 
nitely that he never will vote to allow a 
U.S. delegate in any security organization 
to pledge this country’s armed forces 
against any future aggressor. War is held 
to be a decision for Congress to make. 

Instead, the Montana Senator proposes 
a general federation of European coun- 
tries outside the influence of either Great 
Britain or Russia. This federation would 
adopt a universal bill of rights for in- 
dividuals and assure democratic govern- 
ments on the Continent. In addition, he 
suggests a United Nations political coun- 
cil to supervise elections in European coun- 
tries and to settle boundary matters. An 
economic and social council would be 
formed to solve Europe’s business, labor 
and minority problems. 

Unconditional surrender is another 
policy that draws Senator Wheeler’s op- 
position. In the Senate debates, he argued 
that this policy was costing American lives 
by spurring Germans to fight to the bitter 
end. He calls upon U.S., British and Rus- 
sian leaders to state the terms they will 
offer the German people when they lay 
down their arms. And he contends that 
those terms should be more lenient than 
the proposal attributed to Secretary Mor- 
genthau to strip Germany of heavy indus- 
try and deprive her of territory. 


outline for a postwar security or- 
ganization. But there are two major 
questions that the President and the Sen- 
ate must answer before any organization 
can begin to operate with the United 
States as a member. 

The first question concerns the author- 
ity of the Security Council, the top en- 
forcement agency of Dumbarton Oaks, 
over its own permanent members—the 
United States, Britain, Russia, France, and 
China. Should the Council have power to 
take action against any of these members? 
Russia would give Council members a 
veto power when their own interests are 
involved. This means, for example, that 
Russia could stop any action against her 
on behalf of Poland. The President is re- 
ported to be ready with a compromise that 
would permit a veto over any armed ac- 
tion against a member, but would allow 
the Council to apply economic sanctions 
or disciplinary actions short of armed force. 

The second question involves the power 
to be given the U.S. delegate. Should he 
have authority to use U.S. armed forces 
against an aggressor without consulting 
Congress, or should Congress insist upon 
deciding matters of war and peace by itself? 

These questions go to the root of the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan. President Roose- 
velt would give the U.S. delegate full 
power to bind the U.S. to follow Council 
decisions, but he has yet to win the re- 
quired support of Congress on this point. 
Senator Vandenberg would make a full 
commitment against Germany and Japan, 
but he hints that limitations might be ad- 
visable on action against any other power. 

The President will attempt to obtain 
definite answers to these two questions 
from Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin 
and then is likely to submit the proposal 
to the Senate. His hope is that a com- 
pleted Dumbarton Oaks plan can over- 
shadow the specific political problems that 
now are arising. The Senate has shown, 
however, that these problems will influence 
its decision on long-term agreements. 
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TESTING VALUE OF VOTER POLLS: 
BASIS FOR FUTURE LAWMAKING? 


Accuracy of Opinion Surveys in Reflecting Real Views of Public 


Legislators’ indorsement 
of modern sampling methods 
as scientifically correct 


The public opinion poll is assuming the 
sudden stature of a that 
close enough to exactness to trouble the 
politicians. Its influence upon legislation 
is growing. And individual members of 
Congress are disturbed by the implica- 
tions. They are uncertain whether the 


science comes 


public opinion survey is a benefit or a 
menace, whether future government will 
be by poll or by Congress. 

Outside Congress, newspapers, business- 
men and the executive departments of the 
Government are using polls regularly to 
shape their 
cess. Polls forecast voting trends. They 


policies and measure suc- 


weigh the reactions of the public to 
national problems. They find markets for 
business, count the radio 
sponsors and test the popularity of gov- 
ernmental policies. 

Several Government agencies make reg- 
ular use of public opinion surveys. The 
Office of Price Administration, since the 
advent of Chester Bowles as Administra- 
tor, uses the poll to make certain in ad- 
vance that its policies are workable. The 
Department of Agriculture makes regular 
checks of farmer opinion with respect 
to its operations. The War Department 
has its own polling agency to test sol- 
dier opinion and shapes its morale pro- 


listeners for 


gram accordingly. « 

A new study of polls made by a con- 
gressional committee is intensifying the 
interest of members of Congress in the 
whole subject. Some of them are wonder- 
ing if the public opinion survey might not 
give them a better idea of how the public 
feels about national problems than does 
the lobbyist. 

Often, during the war, Congress has 
lagged behind the public in the move 
toward legislation. Quite frequently, too, 
the polls say one thing and the witnesses 
who go before committees of Congress say 
another. A Gallup poll indicates that 70 
per cent of the population favors postwar 
military training. But spokesmen for sev- 
eral groups are urging Congress to delay 
any action on such a measure. 

As early as November, 1935, less than 
three years after the advent of Hitler, 70 
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per cent of the public, according to polls, 
wanted a bigger Army and Navy, 80 per 
cent wanted a bigger air force. By 1939, 
this had grown to 80 per cent in favor 
of a bigger Army and Navy and 91 per 
cent in favor of a bigger air force. But 
in Mareh, 1940, the opposition isolation- 
ists made such a clatter that, when the 
Army asked for funds to provide 1,200 
new planes, Congress granted only enough 


money to build 59. 





—Press Assoc, 
DR. GALLUP & OPINIONS 
... will polls supplant the lobbyist? 


Voters far ahead. By the polls, the 
public usually is far ahead of the acts of a 
Congress that listens to the so-called 
spokesmen of the pressure groups. -Testi- 
mony before the committee disclosed that, 
at the time when a certain resolution was 
being passed in convention by the Ameri- 


can Legion, a poll of its membership out- 


side the convention disclosed that the ma- 
jority opinion was exactly the opposite. 

Long before Congress shut its ears to 
the isolationists and moved toward repeal 
of the Neutrality Act, polls showed that 
the public favored its repeal. By October, 
1940, 90 per cent of the public favored an 
embargo on trade with Japan. It was not 
declared until about a year later. Before 
Lend-Lease came, the public favored it, 
nine to one. 


At a time when spokesmen for farmers 
and labor were opposing price and waye 
controls in 1941, 61 per cent of the voters 
was In favor of them, and a majority of 
the farmers and the workers, themselves. 
signified approval in polls. Since 1939, the 
public demand has been rising for a law 
forbidding strikes in war industries. By 
1942, it had reached 86 per cent. 

On other phases of labor, too, Congress 
stands far back of the public. The polls 
show: 77 per cent of the public is opposed 
to the closed shop; 67 per cent is in favor 
of labor unions; 74 per cent believes many 
union leaders are racketeers; 87 per cent 
thinks labor unions should make yearly 
reports on the money they collect’ and 
spend. And even the union members join 
in most of these views in private polls. 

Government polls? Suggestions are 
being advanced that a broader use of polls 
by the Government would be helpful not 
only to Congress, but to the executive de- 
partments. What is being suggested is a 
nonpartisan operation, conducted either by 
a Government agency with a reputation 
for impartiality or by a wholly nonpartisan 
private foundation. The idea was ad- 
vanced to the congressional committee 
that, if business could save hundreds of 
millions of dollars by using polls to find 
out what people want, the Government 
could save much more. 

One of the top-ranking Government 
statisticians, with wide experience in con- 
ducting surveys of public opinion for fed- 
eral agencies, says that, given an agency 
that already was set up, a thoroughgoing 
sample of public opinion could be had 
within two weeks upon any subject. He 
estimates that the operation would cost 
only about $5,000 or $6,000, believes that 
they would be accurate to within 2 to 4 
per cent. 

Out of experimental stage. The 
committee study, now completed,  dis- 
closed that fact finding through opinion 
surveys is passing out of the experimental 
stage and evolving mathematical formulas 
and methods by which opinion can_ be 
measured with certainty as to trend and 
with enough precision as to degree to leave 
only a small margin of error. 

In the last presidential election, Dr. 
George Gallup’s American Institute of 
Public Opinion missed by an average of 
only 2.5 per cent in estimating the strength 
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of the two candidates in the various 
States. Its estimates were exact for Idaho 
and Kentucky and were off by only one 
tenth of 1 per cent in Pennsylvania. The 
range of error for the others ran up to 
7.4 per cent in North Dakota. 

In a close election, the margin of error 
for most States was enough to. mean the 
difference by which a candidate could get 
a State’s electoral vote. To get his re- 
sults, Dr. Gallup used a composite of five 
different methods. The chief criticism that 
he drew from a board of experts that went 
over his plan was that his method could 
have been improved. Their criticisms 
chiefly were technical. Most statisticians 
are partial to their own methods. Another 
criticism of Dr. Gallup was that the man- 
ner in which his forecasts were published 
left the public with the impression that 
they were based upon a large sample poll. 
They were not. 








MEASURING THE NATION 
1,500 heads needed... 





matter of judgment, largely guesswork be- 
cause his interviewers had more trouble 
getting information from persons in the 
lowest-income level than in any other ex- 
cept in the very highest. 

Toward the end of the campaign, Dr. 
Gallup consulted with the Political Ac- 
tion Committee, studied registration fig- 
ures and decided that the total vote would 
be larger than he previously had estimated. 
When he increased the estimates for the 
total vote, he added 2 per cent to the 
Roosevelt strength. Thus, through most 
of the campaign, the percentage figures on 
the Gallup polls as published showed 
President Roosevelt 2 per cent weaker and 
Thomas E. Dewey 2 per cent stronger in 
every State than the actual poll results in- 
dicated. 

A pin-point, or area, method devised 
by the Census Bureau and in regular use 
by the Federal Government gave Dr. Gal- 
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WHO GETS POLLED . . . BACKGROUND, ENVIRONMENT, AGE, ECONOMIC GROUPING, GEOGRAPHY, ALL PLAY A PART 
. -. in determining the trend of public thought with the smallest margin of error 


The Gallup method is to poll a small 
number of persons, selected carefully as to 
background, environment, age, economic 
grouping, geographic area and_ various 
other factors that may influence thinking. 
The interviewer is doubly handicapped in 
an election survey. He not only has to 
learn which candidate is favored by the 
person interviewed, but he has to learn 
whether that person is registered and will 
vote. The usual Gallup poll is based upon 
interviews with only 3,250 persons, or only 
about one person for each of the 3,070 
counties in the United States. 

In such a study, the idea is to keep 
down the number of persons interviewed 
so as to arrive at the eorrect conclusion by 
spending the smallest amount of time, 
money and energy. Dr. Gallup figures that 
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he could obtain about the same results by 
interviewing only 1,500 persons. 

But a certain amount of judgment. and 
arbitrary decision has to be exercised in 
making such a study. In the last election, 
Dr. Gallup estimated that the total vote 
would be 39,500,000. This was lower than 
the total vote for 1940. And he had under- 
estimated the Republican gains in 1942, 
concluded later that they were due to the 
small vote in that election. 

In 1944, Dr. Gallup decided that a small 
vote would lessen the chances of a Roose- 
velt victory, that, for each 5,000,000 drop 
in the number of total votes, the Demo- 
cratic chances would fall by one_per- 
centage point. So he made a flat deduc- 
tion of 2 per cent from the Roosevelt 
strength in every State. This had to be a 


lup better results in several of the States 
than did his own plan. He says that he 
intends .to. make use of the pin-point 
method faf more widely in future elections. 

This plan depends for accuracy upon 
the selection of sample areas that repre- 
sent the different geographic, language or 
cultural groups of the country and an in- 
tensive survey of the opinion in that area. 
Dr. Philip M. Hauser, Assistant Director 
of the Census, says it takes the guess- 
work out of polling and wipes out the dan- 
ger of getting a biased result. 

To thoughtful pollsters, the value of this 
new scientific instrument does not lie in the 
prediction of election results. They think it 
offers Congress a way of getting rid of pres- 
sure groups by learning what the people 
really think about public policies. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- | a) 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ‘ 
Title 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fore 





Killed: 111,306 

Wounded: 343,250 

Missing: 68,477 

Prisoners: 57,462 

These are the casualties of all armed services of the 
United States in all theatres of war up to Jan. 7, 1945. 

It makes a total of 580,495 and, if the present month- 
ly rate is continued, there will be an additional 1,000,- 
000 casualties in 1945. 

If ever there was need of realism, it is now. 

If ever the American people needewi to think straight 
about the meaning of this crisis in the history of the 
republic it is now. 

The letters from embittered parents who have lost 
sons in the war are coming in. They are asking: ‘For 
whom do these boys die?” 

Do they die that imperialism may spread its selfish 
hand throughout the British or French colonial em- 
pires or that Russia may, by totalitarian government, 
exploit peoples of her own and neighboring countries? 

Do they die that power politics and the rivalry of al- 
liances may breed more and more friction and sow the 
seeds of more and more war? 

Do they die that materialism shall thrive and ideal- 
ism be trod underfoot as just so much maudlin senti- 
mentalism in a world of “practical men”? 

Do they die that politicians, here and abroad, in- 
terested in their own ambitions, prides and prestige, 
shall stay in office or get higher office? 

Do they die that ideological crusades may permit 
selfish groups from the “left” or “right” to gain pos- 
session of the modern vehicles of exploitation—propa- 
ganda, legislative preferences, and the opportunity to 
bribe large groups of voters with legislative favor and 
public moneys? 

To all these questions, we can reply in the negative. 

This is the real answer: Our sons are dying and are 
being called upon to risk their lives, to accept the tor- 
tures of a maimed existence and to undergo the hard- 
ships of battle against barbaric enemies in the Far East 
and in Europe because the very safety of the 138,000,- 
000 people of the United States is at stake. 

Our armies are fighting in Europe 4,000 miles away 
from our Atlantic coast and 8,000 miles away from our 
Pacific coast, but they are defending the United States. 

This is because the American people no longer 
can rely on the armies or navies or air forces 





Ww FOR WHOM THEY DIE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


of Britain or France or Russia to defend us, 

Each of these countries must, of course, defend its 
own people, and we note that their respective sacrifices 
have been proportionately greater than ours. 

But a world in which we might rely on the British 
Government or the French Government or the Russian 
Government as primary protectors no longer exists. 

After World War I we thought European nations, be- 
ing so close at hand to Germany, would perceive the 
signs of German aggression in its incipient stages and 
would take the proper steps to arm themselves and 
prevent the outbreak of another war. 

But something failed in Britain. Whether it was ma- 
terialism which kept her upper classes from facing the 
burdens of taxation needed for early rearmament o 
whether it was the shifty politician who mistakenly 
feared that the British people would not back up firm 
steps against Hitlerism, we need not now argue. 

Whether it was moral decadence that set in at Paris 
and rendered the French democracy impotent, if not 
blind, as against the rise of mechanized warfare and 
air force development, we need not now argue. 

Whether the mistake of Marshal: Stalin, who first 
made an alliance with Hitler and gave the latter his 
chance to attack Poland and start the war in 1939, was 
later corrected by the huge sacrifices made by the Rus- 
sian people against Germany, we need not now argue. 

Clearly Cabinet government in London and Paris 
failed as much as did one-man government in Moscow 
to protect this generation against the ravages of an 
aggressor nation which had six long years from 1933 to 
1939 to prepare and to boast to all the world that it was 
preparing. Official report after report confirmed what 
the Nazis were doing. 

Can the American people entrust their future to gov- 
ernments which did not even protect adequately their 
own people against war? 

The American people cannot afford to entrust the 
final protection of this country to any instrumentality 
except their own until such time as collective action 
can be absolutely relied upon. 

Meanwhile, therefore, we fight to keep any nation of 
combination of nations from arising in Europe or if 
the Far East to challenge our safety. 

We fight to make sure that no foreign navy can send 
its carriers and enable amphibious forces to land ono 
coasts as we have been able to do in the Philippines and 
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er pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
sional news itrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 





VOLTAIRE 
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as we shall presently be able to do on the coasts of 
China and then Japan. 

Perhaps the British people will learn, as we must 
learn, that an armed invasion of the Continent across 
afew miles of the English Channel can move in the 
opposite direction some day, too. What was done in 
Normandy can be done in southern England by an in- 
vading force protected by sea and air power. 

And if a friendly Britain can be used as a base for 
air attacks against Germany, so can a conquered Brit- 
ain be used as a vast base in the Atlantic against us. 

Invention and the progress of military science have 
answered conclusively whatever doubts may have ex- 
isted before about our vulnerability or invulnerability. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were our biggest de- 
fense barriers so long as only surface naval power was 
needed to ward off invasion. Today air and sea power 
combined can place huge armies on any coasts along 
the seven seas irrespective of distance. 

So our battle in India and Burma to open a road 
through China toward Japan is a battle to protect us 
against victory by Japan and against a subsequent in- 
vasion of the United States. 

Our battle in France and on German soil is a battle 
to protect us against victory by Germany and her allies 
and against a subsequent invasion of our Atlantic coast. 

At this point it will be declared that Germany would 
not have attacked us if she had won against Britain 
and France because she would have been too ex- 
hausted. True, she would not have attacked us right 
away but the Nazi minds would have begun to build 
—with all the resources of Europe—an army, navy. 
and air force eventually to fight the United States or 
to dominate territory near the Panama Canal. 

When we witness what Germany has done against 
the Allies with limited resources, we can well imagine 
what she might have done with complete military 
possession of air bases in Britain, France and the west 
wast of Africa. Everything that we have done in go- 
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ing across the North and South Atlantic by air and 
ship could have been done in reverse by a victorious 
Germany. We would have been compelled to protect 
the long coast lines not only of the United States 
tut of the Caribbean and the South American coun- 
ties. Simultaneously there could have come a re- 
forced and strengthened Japan—made powerful in 
jlanes and ships by the eriormous resources and man- 


Americans fight and give their lives all over the world to protect their own 
country and people—Nation can vindicate their sacrifices only by insuring that 
protection through its own resources and joint action with other peoples. 
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power of China and the Netherlands East Indies. 

Our boys in the Far East are fighting to protect the 
security of the United States against an aggressor who 
could invade us and might have already captured 
Hawaii in this war after the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Our boys in Europe are fighting to protect the se- 
curity of the United States against an aggressor who 
already had reached down into Africa and was dan- 
gerously approaching the Suez Canal in an effort to 
form a junction in the Indian Ocean with the Japanese, 
who had reached Singapore. 

Our boys are dying to protect free America. Whether 
it be in Italy or France or Holland or Belgium or in 
Burma or the Philippines or the Aleutians, the armed 
forces of the United States are fighting to keep war 
from our shores—not only this war but future wars. To 
vindicate those sacrifices, we must conquer our enemies 
and set about to use not only our physical force but 
our moral force to establish by common action an in- 
ternational instrumentality. Such an organization must 
be alert to aggression in its earliest stages and apply 
jointly at once whatever military, economic or moral 
pressures will avail, to make this world safe for dem- 
ocratic states, safe for democratic peoples and safe 
for all nations that sincerely wish to devote their 
time, energies and talents, not to the making of muni- 
tions or war devices but to peaceful pursuits. 

But until the time comes when moral force has 
achieved for us all a greater sense of security and a 
uniform reduction in armaments can safely be under- 
taken, we must rely on our own resources, our own 
weapons, our Own manpower and our own good sense 
to protect the people of the United States and to help 
other states. We owe that obligation to ourselves and 
we owe it also to the rest of the world to whom we 
should begin to extend the friendly and generous hand 
ot reconstruction and rehabilitation. For history 
proves that economic chaos gives would-be dictators 
their chance to develop a war machine. 

This is a war to end war if that can possibly be 
accomplished by unified action of powerful states. 

But it is primarily a war to defend ourselves against 
any nation or combination of nations that could 
threaten us in the future. 

American boys are dying for their own country and 
their own people. There is no more worthy cause for 
which to give one’s life. 
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THE BIG JOB AHEAD 


Achievement of Enduring Peace as Major Task of FDR in New Term 


Executive’s grave mood 
as he assumes office 
for four more years 


President Roosevelt is winding up the 
last formalities that stand in the way of 
his meeting with Prime Minister Churchill 
and Marshal Stalin. Tasks that have to be 
done at home while he is away are being 
delegated to others. The usual plans for 
keeping in close touch with the White 
House are being made. His aides for the 
trip have been chosen. And inauguration 
is behind him. 

The President’s mood is serious and 
prayerful as he moves toward the confer- 
ence. It may be the rod by which his 
fourth-term accomplishments are meas- 
cured. The enduring qualities of the peace 
to come will be determined at this meet- 
ing. With that in mind, the whole inaugu- 
ral ceremony was cast in a mood of se- 
riousness. 

Inauguration. Before the President 
stepped out on the back porch of the 
White House for the simple ceremony, he 
arranged for a prayer service in the big 
East Room, attended by friends and a few 
officials. The prayers were that the Presi- 
dent might have wisdom and strength; 
that the country might remember God and 
do His will; that the soldiers of the United 
Nations might do their duty with honor; 
that their enemies might be changed into 
friends, and that the victory might bring 
justice and truth. 

Another prayer was intoned after the 
President went outside to stand before 
the crowd that was huddled below the 
portico in the January cold. While he 
waited, the oath was administered to Vice 
President Harry S. Truman by the retiring 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace. Then, 
the President put his hand on the old fam- 
ily Bible, which also was going through 
its fourth inaugural ceremony, and. re- 
peated the oath after Chief Justice Har- 
Jan F. Stone. 

The vista that stretched out before Mr. 
Roosevelt as he read his short inaugural 
speech was one of his favorites. That was 
one of the reasons why he had picked this 
spot for the ceremony. His gaze took in 
the crowd, the rolling White House grounds 
where children used to roll eggs on Easter 
Mondays before the war, now spotted with 
lingering ice; the lofty granite finger of the 
Washington Monument, and, across the 
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haze of the Tidal Basin, the columned 
portico of Jefferson Memorial. It was 
about the same view that the President 
catches from his upstairs study. 

Mr. Wallace had a fairly clear idea of 
the future the President has in mind for 
him before the group went outside for the 
inaugural ceremony. But, in his last press 
conference before the inauguration, the 
President simply told newspapermen that 
he didn’t think Mr. Wallace would starve. 
That’s a real tip, he added. 

The President would not venture any 
reflections upon his first three terms or 
any predictions for the fourth. This ques- 
tion had been put to him in a Cabinet 
meeting. He remarked then that he sup- 
posed Secretaries Frances ‘Perkins and 


HENRY WALLACE . . 














Mr. Roosevelt said the boards had 
dealt with shortages in tires, trucks, coal, 
textiles, footwear and foods. In reply to 
questions by reporters, the President said 
the experience of these boards would be 
helpful after the war. 

No dog questions were asked of the 
President, although half a dozen reporters 
were primed to ask him about the dog 
Blaze, whose publicity clippings are be- 
ginning to rival those of Fala, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own dog. Blaze is the dog that the 
President’s son, Col. Elliott Roosevelt, 
sent to his wife, the actress Faye Emerson, 
in Hollywood. Miss Emerson said Blaze 
was one of two bull mastiffs her husband 
had sent to her by air from England. 

Blaze traveled by air and got an A 
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. PACKING UP AT THE CAPITOL 


. .. the White House offered a tip 


Harold L. Ickes would join him in the 
conclusion that the first twelve years are 
the hardest. They are the only two who 
survive from his original Cabinet of 1933. 

Combined boards. The President an- 
nounced that he, Prime Minister Churchill 
and Prime Minister Mackenzie King of 
Canada had just outlined the work that 
the three combined boards—for produc- 
tion and resources, for raw materials, and 
for food—will do from now until the end 
of the war with Japan. He cited the work 
of these boards as examples of the way the 
U.S. and Britain are working together. 


priority for the trip to the Pacific Coast. 
Three servicemen on their way to the 
Coast, one called there by the death of 
his father, had to get off a plane at Mem- 
phis to make way for added cargo, but the 
dog continued the trip. The servicemen 
rated only a C priority. The travels of 
the two dogs raised questions whether the 
space they used on the transatlantic flight 
might not have been put to better use in 
bringing wounded or furloughed soldiers 
home. Neither White House nor War 
Department officials admitted any knowl- 
edge of how the dogs got to this country. 
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That drapery material IS glass —a 
fabric woven from yarn made entirely 
of fine, flexible fibers of glass — 
Fiberglas*. And, being glass, it is non- 
combustible — as naturally fireproof 
as the drinking glass on your table. 





Postwar, these all-glass fabrics will 
provide firesafe draperies for trains, 
planes, ships and busses. They will 
add safety from fire and at the same 
time beautifully decorate schools, 
theaters, restaurants, night clubs and 
other places of public assembly as 
well as homes. 

It is quite understandable that 
Fiberglas fabrics would find a variety 
of important roles to play in the war 
effort, for no other textile possesses 
all of the properties of this inorganic 
material. In addition to being non- 
combustible, they have great tensile 
strength. They are unaffected by mois- 
ture and heat, will not shrink, stretch 
or rot. Being glass, they resist the 


Photographed“at famous “Latin Quarter” in New York City, featuring Don 
= McGrane and his Orchestra; Kaj Velden, Decorator ... Fiberglas fabrics 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., as “Noncombustible Fabric”, 


action of oils, corrosive vapors and 
common acids. 

So, our Navy drafted Fiberglas 
cloth for portieres to officers’ quarters 
and wardrooms aboard fighting ships 
—uses it as facing for firesafe Fiber- 
glas hull insulations ... The Air Corps 
finds that Fiberglas fabrics impart 
tremendous strength with light weight 
to low-pressure plastics laminates . . . 
The electrical industry, supplying all 
branches of the armed services, utilizes 
the unique properties of Fiberglas 
textile materials as insulation for 
motors, generators and other electrical 
equipment ... And industry, postwar, 
is certain to find innumerable uses 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


for a recent wartime development of 
Fiberglas fabrics coated with rubber 
and various plastics. 

Although the entire production of 
Fiberglas cloth is needed for war, 
reasonable quantities are available for 
experimental purposes and for the de- 
velopment of products and materials 
for the future. There may be a place 
for Fiberglas textiles—plain, deco- 
rative or coated — in your thinking. 
Now is the time to get complete in- 
formation on these developments . . . 
Write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, 1805. Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
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Changes in the draft rules are causing 
confusion for employers and employes 
alike. Employers are uncertain over which 
men they will be able to keep, whether 
they will lose their key workers. Many 
employes, particularly those under the 
age of 30, are wondering if, and how soon, 
they will be called into military service. 

For both employers and employes, the 
new list of essential and critical activities, 
just issued by the War Manpower Com- 
mission, is of greatest importance. In ef- 
fect, this list is a blueprint for the draft, 
a pattern that will give a definite indica- 
tion of who goes next into the armed forces. 
But, as in the past, local draft boards still 
have wide discretion in deciding who must 
work and who must fight. They use the 
essential-critical list as a guide. 

As the result of new draft demands of 
the armed services, more than one out of 
every four men between the ages of 25 
and 30 who now hold occupational de- 
ferments will go into the Army and Navy 
by July 1. On the other hand, compara- 
tively few of those who are 30 or over 
will be drafted, although those frozen 
in war jobs cannot leave them safely 
without facing induction. This makes it 
important for employers, as well as em- 
ployes, to know how the new draft rules 
will work. 


In deciding who will be called into military 
service, the Government now is chiefly 


interested in a man’s age and the work’ 


he is doing—its importance to the war 
effort. These, together with his physical 
condition, usually will be the ‘deciding 
factors in whether a man is deferred or is 
inducted into service. But, under the new 
rules, even some of those doing important 
war work will be drafted. 


To begin with, take the draft outlook of 
a man in a critical activity: 


If this man is over 29 and is doing impor- 
tant work in a critical activity, there is 
very little chance of his being drafted 
soon, if at all, as long as he sticks to his 
job. He was virtually a super priority. 
But, if he is under 30, he may be called 
even though he is doing skilled work or 
holds a key position. Available men doing 
less essential work, however, are supposed 
to go ahead of him. 


On the other hand, a man under 30 who is 
doing relatively unimportant work in a 
critical activity, or who can be replaced 
sasily, is likely to be drafted. He is sup- 
posed to go ahead of men doing important 
work in both essential and critical activi- 
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HOW CHANGED DRAFT RULES WILL WORK 


ties. That means that draft boards are to 
call many men under 80 in critical activi- 
ties who are working at such. jobs as ele- 
rator operators, handymen, janitors, un- 
skilled laborers, watchmen, etc. 


Next, what is considered a critical ac- 
tivity under the new rules? 


Most activities that contribute directly to 
war production or to supplies for the mili- 
tary forces are given the critical rating. 
Thus, the list includes production, main- 
tenance and repair of aircraft and parts, 
ships, boats and parts, and ordnance and 
accessories. It also includes productions of 
various types of ammunition and related 
products such as glycerin. On the top pri- 
ority list is the manufacturing of rubber 
products, including tires and tubes, and of 
important war chemicals and similar prod- 
ucts. 


Listed as critical activities are mining of 
coal and certain metals, cutting of pulp- 
wood, production of farm and certain 
other machinery and of most types of 
transportation equipment. Most of the 
important public utilities and services are 
included, but not local streetcar and bus 
services, which are only essential. Nearly 
all of the professions contributing to pub- 
lic health and welfare are critical. Most 
jobs involving output of petroleum are 
covered. And an important item on the 
critical list is production of cotton duck, 
needed by the armed forces for tents. 


Another large group of jobs is placed on 
the critical list, even though those holding 
these jobs are working only in essential 
activities. Local draft boards were in- 
structed to place on the critical list all 
technical, scientific and research personnel 
engaged in any of the activities listed as 
essential or critical. This, however, does 
not mean a blanket deferment for such 
workers. It still will be up to local boards 
to decide which of these men under 30 
should be deferred. 


Outlook for a man in an essential activ- 
ity: 
If this man is 30 or over, is doing impor- 
tant work and stays on his present job, 
there is little likelihood that he will be 
drafted any time soon. But, if he is under 
36 and is in a job of relative unimportance 
or in which he can be replaced without 
difficulty, he may be among the first to be 
called. If he is a skilled worker or is in a 
key position, he still may be called after 
the supply of men doing less important 


work has been exhausted. This means that 














many men under 30 in essential activities 
are going to be inducted even though their 
places are hard to fill. 


What types of jobs are rated as essen- 
tial? 


In general, activities are listed as essential 
when they are of outstanding importance 
to the war effort or to civilian life without 
qualifying for critical rating. For example, 
activities involving production of apparel, 
both military and civilian, are on the es- 
sential list. So are those involving educa- 
tional and governmental services, produc- 
tion of newspapers and magazines and 
most communication services. 


Outlook for men whose jobs are not on 
either the essential or critical list: 


Men under 30 who are not doing work 
covered by either list face the prospect 
of going into the armed sefvices at an 
early date, unless there are physical or 
other reasons to keep them out. They 
are first on the induction-order list. Thus, 
a lawyer under 30 is very likely to be called 
soon for induction. The same applies to a 
bank worker, a store manager, an insur- 
ance man, a bartender or any other man 
under 30 who is not doing work consid- 
ered_ essential or critical. For them, as well 
as for men on the essential list in the 26- 
through-29 group, the new rules virtually 
amount to cancellation of their present 
deferment. Technically, men over 29 also 
are available, but not so many of them 
will be called at this time. The Army and 
Navy prefer younger men. 


Outlook for farm workers: 

Agricultural work and services are listed 
as essential, rather than as critical. That 
means that many farm workers under 30 
now holding occupational deferments will 
be inducted into service in the months 
ahead. The number depends on how heavi- 
ly local boards are willing to dig into this 
group. 


Finally, the draft outlook for men who 
leave essential or critical jobs: 


Men who leave jobs for which they were 
given deferment, without getting prior 
approval of their local boards, face imme- 
diate induction. This is part of the move 
to freeze essential workers in their jobs. 
It applies to those between the ages of 
18 and 38. Furthermore, Army physical 
standards for these men will be consider- 
ably lower than for those being inducted 
under routine procedure. 
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Here's where your NEW CAR is coming from! 


Before that new model you await so anxiously can take shape 
on the assembly line, many metals so essential for automobiles 
and other products must be wrested from far underground. 


In busy mines all over the world, Cleveland Rock Drills have 
been doing an outstanding job for over 3 decades, speeding 
the drilling ... reducing operating and maintenance costs. 


Cleveland Rock Drills are only one of many important indus- 
trial products we have developed during our 50 years of 
manufacturing. A Cleveland Pneumatic engineer will be glad 
to tell you about them and the other products shown here. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Speed Final Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds 


ELEVELAND ROCK DRILLS. ‘ se ; €LECO AIR TOOLS 
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our molecular bills 


9,000 units of vitamin A—the amount every pound of 
nutritious fortified margarine carries—need occupy no 
more space than the head of a pin. 

Nevertheless, to, the processor of margarine, jealously 
watchful of the quality and flavor of his products, that 
tiny quantity must meet certain rigid specifications. It 
must be eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, 
and accurate in potency. Since those are the specifications 
of Distilled Concentrates of Vitamin A Esters*, they are 
the source of the vitamin A in much of the margarine 
produced and sold today. 

The superb Vitamin A Ester Concentrates are endowed 
with these advantages because of our exclusive high- 
vacuum molecular distillation processes. Nevertheless, 
molecular distillation is very definitely not a one-purpose 
process. It is demonstrating more and more usefulness in 
the processing of waxes, oils, and heavy chemicals. It may 
prove to be a revolutionary new tool for you. We invite 
you to write for additional information. 


* Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents; 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Plaiianing Sipt- Comune Mamaia 
755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK [eee 

















of Mationmal Issues 


Negotiated Peace 
Or Full Surrender: 
Views of Editors 


Recent debate over clarification of the 
demand for Germany’s unconditional sur- 
render finds commenting editors divided 
on the question of whether modification 
of the Allied policy would hasten complete 
victory. The majority support the Allied 
leaders in their refusal to qualify their 
original stand. 

The New York Post (Ind.) calls that 
formula “part of the ring of pressure which 
is steadily shutting off every way out for 
the German armies,” and argues: “The 
only possible incentive they can have for 
continuing to fight is the hope of winning 
a softer peace.” 

But the Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
maintains that ‘if our objective of com- 
plete victory can be achieved “short of a 
literal unconditional surrender, as is quite 
likely, the chances are that neither Mr. 
Churchill, on second thought, nor any 


other Allied leader would want to prolong | 


the war merely for the sake of an inspi- 
rational phrase.” 

Although viewing a negotiated peace as 
“unthinkable,” the Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.) urges: “Tf 
we will only make it clear what we are not 
going to do when Germany is beaten into 
the ground, we shall thereby greatly lessen 
the incentive of the Germans to fight on.” 

But the Boston (Mass.) Traveler (Ind- 
Rep.) argues “if we began to talk terms, 
they would fight on for better terms.” 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
(Ind.-Rep.) discounts the importance of 
the Allied demand as a German _ propa- 
ganda weapon. “Goebbels might have 
twisted the slogan about in an effort to 
persuade the German soldiers and_ the 
people that defeat would mean annihila- 
tion,” says this newspaper, “but he could 
have spun his propaganda out of whole 
cloth if he had not seized upon this thread.” 

Unconditional surrender “would estab- 
lish the only condition under which we 
could afford to deal generously with the 
Germans,” says the Washington (D. C.) 
Post (Ind.), but maintaining that the Al 
lies’ opportunity to capitalize their victory 
will be lost “if an agreement is not attained 
soon” on treatment of Germany afterward. 
If such agreement is based on Lord Van- 
sittart’s principle of “full larders and 
empty arsenals,” says the Post, “it might 
be profitable to our arms in these last 
days to tell the German people so.” 
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WHACK! And you nail up another license plate on the garage 
wall. Quite a while since the old bus was new! And it’s been a 
long time, too, since we talked about some of the De Soto “firsts” 
... floating power, fluid drive, superfinished parts, safety-steel 
bodies. It’s longer still—sixteen years—since we bucked into a 
tough, competitive field with this sole idea: to make a better car. 
De Soto skills are now going into bomber sections, airplane 
wings, guns and other war go ‘2’re glad we built De Sotos 
to endure. When the time comes, decide on De Soto. 


DE SOTO DIVISION + CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Tune in Major Bowes, every Thursday, 9:00 to 9:30 p. m. EWT 
BACK THE ATTACK-BUY MORE WAR BONDS THAN BEFORE 





How'd you like to own a “Flying Jeep” 





The Army nicknamed this amazing plane the 
¢ “Flying Jeep.” It can take off and land almost 
‘on a dime.”’ They use it for many jobs: as the “eyes 
upstairs” for artillery units . . . for laying Signal Corps 
wire over jungle and impassable terrain . . . and for 
photo and reconnaissance work. It has even hovered 
over battling tanks in Burma, observing and directing 
the conflict from the air. 


When the Army wanted a flying ambulance to 
* evacuate casualties from small jungle clearings 
and inaccessible battle zones, the versatile “Flying Jeep” 
took on this job, too. Many a wounded American boy 
is alive and well today because this tiny Consolidated 
Vultee plane speeded him to the base hospital in min- 
utes, instead of the hours it would have taken stretcher 
bearers to make the arduous trip. 

















LIBERATOR .. . 4-engine bomber 


The giant Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber, with over 
3000 miles flying range, tre- 
mendous firepower, speed, and 
multi-ton bomb load, has been 
blasting the Axis with devas- 
tating effect from Berlin to the 
South Pacific. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


LIBERATOR EXPRESS. . . transport 


This cargo-passenger version of 
the famed Liberator bomber 
can carry many tons of mili- 
tary equipment for thousands 
of miles, nonstop. It is daily 
shuttling personnel and sup- 
plies across both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 


SENTINEL . . . “Flying Jeep” 


The Consolidated Vultee “‘Fly- 
ing Jeep” is a glowing example 
of how a peacetime plane went 
to war. Modified to perform 
combat tasks, it has proven to 
be one of the AAF’s most ver- 
satile light planes. 


CATALINA .. . patrol bomber 


The twin-engine ‘‘Cat’’ is the 
Navy’s most famous patrol 
bomber. It has turned in a 
glorious performance record, 
not only as ‘“‘Eyes of the Fleet,” 
but as a torpedo plane, long- 
range bomber, rescue plane, 
and transport. 
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4 _ The Japs and Germans didn’t think that America, 
¢ so unprepared, could produce so much, so fast. 
If they ever start another war, they will not forget 
their fatal error. 


But they will not be apt to start another war if we 
keep America strong, invincible. The mere fact that we 
possess and maintain a powerful Army, Navy, and 
Air Force will discourage such unprovoked attacks as 
we suffered at Pearl Harbor. 


American Air Power is one of our best guarantees of 
a lasting peace in a world where vengeful sparks of 
aggression may still be smouldering a generation hence. 








€ to Your postwar ‘Flying Jeep” may not look exactly No spot on earth is more than 60 hours’ 
rings ¢ like this. But you can be certain it will be safe, x . “ : 
eep” easy to fly, and an economical family plane. Weil suited, flying time from your local airport 

. boy too, for vacations, inter-city travel, for aero clubs and 

lated “Fly-it-Yourself”’ stations . . . for farmers, sowing and ’ ° at. / 

nin- dusting crops... for forest patrol and fire spotting . Dut nad 'e@ += The screen version of Moss Hart's. great 

tcher for policing and traffic control . . . and for survey work stage Sib pessantad ‘by 20% Contery- 





. an ideal all-purpose small plane. 


r RELIANT . . . navigational trainer VALIANT... basic trainer 

is the A favorite plane of many pri- The Valiant is a swift, rugged 

patrol vate flyers in peacetime, the | two-place basictrainer, in which 
in a wartime version of the Reliant _ practically all of the Army and 

ecord, is now used by Royal Navy Navy pilots in this war re- 

“leet,” pilots, for instrument-flight in- ceived their basic training. This 
long- struction and navigational dependable trainer has a serv- 
plane, training. ice ceiling of 21,000 feet. 


Fox, in association with the United States Army Air Forces. 


‘Winged Victory” is the name given by the heroes in the film to the 
Consolidated Vultee Liberator Bomber used in the picture. 


iy HART'S 


ged! Victory 


PRODUCED BY o F. TREE . . DIRECTED BY GEORGE CUKOR. 





(All the planes shown here were designed and developed by Consolidated Vultee) 


CORPORATION 


Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


UNIONIZING WHITE-COLLAR GROUP 


Drives Aimed at Nation’s Largest Body of Unorganized Workers 


Low earnings, compared 
with factory employes’, 
to form basis of appeal 


Employers can look for 1945 to bring 
the start of a drive by the CIO and the 
AFL to organize white-collar workers on a 
scale never before attempted. This drive 
may start slowly and rather quietly, but 
it will pick up steam if the men and women 
who work for salaries show any real inter- 
est in joining unions. 

Two recent events provide the tip-off on 
what to expect. One event was a National 
White-Collar Conference sponsored by the 
CIO in Washington last week. The other 
event was establishment as an AFL affili- 
ate of the Office Workers’ International 
Union, with a claimed membership of 
32,000 and plans for expansion. The AFL 
group is headed by Paul Hutchings, a 
former research director of the AFL Ma- 
chinists’ Union. 

The white-collar conference was at- 
tended by representatives of more than 35 
union and nonunion organizations. Al- 
though the CIO disavowed any intention 
of using the conference as a springboard 
for a wholesale organizing campaign, the 
inference was plain that CIO leaders con- 
sider that the 11,000,000 clerks, office 
workers, sales people and professional and 
technical workers, only about one in eight 
of whom are union members, offer a ripe 
field for organizing. James Carey, secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO, was named chairman 





. 


of a continuing committee set up by the 
conference. 

Wartime wage and salary figures tell the 
story of why the unions suddenly are 
showing interest in orgayizing the white- 
collar groups. Those figures show that the 
unorganized salaried workers have been 
squeezed harder by the increased cost of 
living than factory workers, most of whom 
are union members. That is the obvious 
selling point that makes the unions feel 
that there is no time better than the pres- 
ent to start an organizing campaign. 

Here are some figures that will be used 





—Harris & Ewing 
CIO’s JAMES CAREY 
The inference was plain... 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


in urging white-collar groups to organize: 

Factory workers. Weekly earnings of 
manufacturing workers averaged $45.44 in 
1943 as against $26.06 in 1939, an increase 
of 74 per cent. Averages for 1944, not yet 
available, will be somewhat higher than 
1943. 

White-collar workers. Increases reg- 
istered by men and women in this group 
were much lower during the same period. 
For example: 

Wholesale trade. Earnings averaged 
$46.13 in 1943, compared with $32.50 in 
1939, an increase of 42 per cent. 

Retail trade. 1948—$26.10; 1939—$20.31, 
an increase of 29 per cent. 

Insurance. 1943—$39.21; 1939—$32.71, 
an increase of 20 per cent. 

Banking. 1943—$38.50; 
an increase of 7 per cent. 

Communications. 1943—$34.65; 1939— 
$30.06, an increase of 15 per cent. 

Those are earnings of some groups of 
workers in private manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industry. However, a large 
number of other white-collar workers are 
employed in professional fields and by gov- 
ernmental units. Earnings of these groups 
show that they have fared worse than 
white-collar workers in industry. To cite 
a few examples: 

Schoolteachers. Salaries of 900,000 
schoolteachers averaged $1,550 during the 
school year 1942-43, a 10 per cent increase 
over 1938-39. 

Federal employes. Average salaries of 
white-collar employes in the executive 


: yy 


1939—$35.90, 

















—The Austin Co. 


«the unions consider 11,000,000 clerks, technicians, etc., ripe for organizing 
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...the extra power, the extra pickup you get when Hittite: 
McQuay-Norris Piston Rings are installed will make designed and made to dive 
you think you have a new car. So since you won’t have motors. There's a set of 

a new car for some time, why not do the next best thing ogee ft Feet ae 
and have your McQuay-Norris repairman install a. set morke's wars aendithen 


and make it last longer. 


of these rings for you. He’s an expert and he repairs j 


all makes of cars. 


REMEMBER-—WAR BONDS IMPROVE WITH AGE...CARS DON’T 


McQUAY - NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS + PISTONS + PINS + VALVES + BEARINGS + SLEEVES + PUMP PARTS 
BOLTS + BUSHINGS «+ SILENT-U SHACKLES + WHEEL SUSPENSION PARTS 








INDEPENDENCE HALL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


[ hirtesi miles from 
“Independence Hall” where 


on July 4, 1776, the Declara- 
tion of Independence was 
signed, LEE of Conshohocken 


enters its sixty-first year. 


Such is the value of associa- 
tion. LEE DeLuxe tires are 
known as a superior product 
even in the far corners of the 
world, associated in promi- 
nence and prestige with the 
WE ARE 


eeleltkyeut-Uar tele me ebijcosate:) attic PARTICIPANTS IN THE 


of Philadelphia OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
da. 


OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


service increased 10 per cent in 1943 over 
1941, due solely to overtime pay. Basie 
rates remain unchanged 

State and local employes. Salaries of 
white-collar employes in State and local 
governments, exclusive of teachers, aver.” 
aged $1,757 in 1943, an increase of 10 per 
cent over 1941. 

The unions will argue that, if these” 
groups had been represented by a milttaut 
organization, they would not have fallen se 
far behind in the race for higher pay. 


Seniority. Industrial workers who are 
ordered by the War Manpower Commis. 
sion to shift to new jobs now can expect 
the War Labor Board to guarantee them 
against loss of seniority while they are 
serving their new employer. WLB has just 
made it clear that this will be its policy 
when confronted with such an issue. 

This policy is outlined in a decision in- 
volving employes of the Bendix Aviation 
Corp., at Norwood, Mass. The Board or- 
dered that employes released by Bendix 
by request or order of WMC, for employ- 
ment elsewhere, are to be considered on 
leave of absence and are entitled to accu- 
mulate seniority in the same manner as 
if they had remained with Bendix 

In effect, this decision guarantees to 
civilian workers the same job seniority 
protection granted by the Selective Sery- 
ice Act to men drafted for military service. 

As a result of the decision, employers 
whose workers are likely to be shifted to 
new jobs by WMC order can expect 
unions henceforth to demand that such 
seniority provisions be written into col- 
lective-bargaining contracts. If the issue 
becomes a dispute and gets before the War 
Labor Board, the precedent established in 
the Bendix case almost certainly is the one 
that will be followed. 


Check-off of strike fines. The War 
Labor Board is conceding that there are 
times when it is impractical and not in 
the interest of the war for a company to 
be forced to discharge workers, under 
maintenance-of-union-membership _ con- 
tracts, who fail to keep in good standing 
with their unions. 

A case in point that is significant fo 
employers is this: Workers who took part 
in a strike at the Detroit plant of the U.S. 
Rubber Co. were fined $12.50 each by the 
president of their union, CIO’s United 
Rubber Workers. Only 200 workers paid 
the fine and 572 refused. Those failing te 
pay were automatically expelled from the 
union. 

The company, hard pressed for workers 
and under pressure to meet heavy de 
mands for tire production, asked the Board 
whether it should fire the delinquent strik: 
ers, as provided in its maintenance-ol 
membership contract with the union. WLB 
said, “No,” ordered instead that the strike 
ers be made to pay the fines by deductions 
from their wages. 4 
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~ CS= & ELECTRIC DIVISION 


—_ GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


tions! MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
, TELEPHONIC SYSTEMS @ SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT @ ELECTRONIC 
EW DEVICES @ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT @ HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL COM= 


MUNICATIONS AND SIGNALLING SYSTEMS @ IGNITION SYSTEMS 








“TIT be seeing you... 


) 


A big railroad station is one of the sad- manpower, and in the face of greatly 
dest and gladdest places in the world. increased civilian patronage. 

Here are tears of parting ...smiles of So, if we are not always able to serve 
reunion . . . poignant loneliness . . . you as in peacetime, we know you un- 


. 


thrills of adventure. 


derstand. When final victory is won, 


And today the story it tells is even we'll be seeing you again...at our very 
more vivid, as men and women in their best...in old familiar places and at 
country’s uniforms are funnelled to and tomorrow’s new crossroads—new rail- 


from their war assignments. 

In some of America’s greatest rail 
terminals we of Fred Harvey view this 
living picture every day. Here we are 
hosts, serving the traveler’s many needs 
in our restaurants and shops. 

Today that’s a vastly greater job than 
ever before. Our hotels, restaurants, 
dining cars serve tens of thousands of 
extra meals daily to service men and 


road stations, bus terminals, airports— 
wherever the skilled hand of a genial host 
is needed to help travelers on their way. 








Union Station, Kansas City, Missouri 


Among the railway terminals where you will find Fred 


women. That is our wartime responsi- Harvey Restaurants, Shops and other services for the 


sts * . traveler, are the UNION STATIONS in Cleveland, Chi- 
bility, to be faithfully fulfilled desp ite cago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Los Angeles, and the 


restrictions on food,equipment and __ Dearborn Station in Chicago. 


Salton? 


RESTAURANTS «SHOPS - HOTELS - DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND 


ime) 


THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Would enactment of a_ national 
service act after three years of war be 
the answer to the growing man-pow- 
er emergency? 


To present a cross section of pub- 
lic opinion on the feasibility of con- 
scripting labor for essential industries 
at this stage of the war, The United 
States News asked labor leaders, in- 
dustrialists and others for their views, 

Answers are printed herewith. 


John L. Lewis 
Washington, D. C.; President, United Mine 
Workers of America, 

answers: 

A man-power service act will not over. 
come the mistakes of our Government. 
It cannot rectify the miscalculations of the 
Army and the Navy. It will not improve 
the management in private plants. En 
forced labor will reduce morale of present 
working forces. Regimentation, such as 
provided in the service act, will destroy 
incentive and reduce efficiency. In the end, 
the sum total of coerced man power wil 
count for naught in increased output. 

As witnessed the past several years, the 
result of forced labor .in coal mining in 
practically all European countries, as well 
as Australia, output has decreased, while 
the U.S., with a diminished man power, 
increased production in 1944 by 35,000,000 
tons over 1943. : 

The representatives of foreign goverm- 
ments contacting the United Mine Work- 
ers of America confess their disillusion- 
ment as to benefits of forced labor. Theirs 
is a plaintive repudiation of such a policy, 
which everyone ought to know is far 
more repugnant to free-born, liberty-loy- 
ing Americans than is the case in Europe. 


Ira Mosher . ‘ 
New York, N. Y.; President, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 

answers: (by telegraph) 

If national legislation could solve the 
man-power problem, industry itself would 
be the first to advocate it. But the pe 
culiar character of our man-power prob- 
lem, which is local, spotty and _ ever 
changing to reflect military strategy, needs 
not a national blanket law, but intensi- 
fied immediate action by management and 
labor in collaboration with the War Manr- 
power Commission in the specific areas 
where shortages exist. 

Industry offers this five-point volur- 
tary man-power program calling for: (I) 
statutory authority for the WMC t 
strengthen existing machinery and pro 
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Fellow Employes 


of The Milwaukee Road: 


In the urgency and magnitude of our war work it 





is sometimes difficult to give our patrons the high 
standard of service and personal attention on which 
our good name is founded. 


Service is our entire stock in trade. We must 
zealously guard against any let-—down that depre— 


ciates it. Our-obligations to each shipper and each 
traveler remain constant, even under the pressure of 


total war. 


In fulfilling these obligations we must never 
forget that in railroading the human element is 
even more important than the mechanical element. 
Public opinion is the sum total of what each 
patron thinks of our personnel and facilities. 


Let's keep our friends and make new ones. 
Let's continue to make shipping on The Milwaukee 
Road a satisfaction and traveling on The 
Milwaukee Road a pleasure. 


can we maintain our reputation for friendliness 
and efficiency. 


Such a reputation means much to The Mil— 


In 


waukee Road's future, and it's 


and mine. 


Station, Chicag 


° 6, Ill. 


en 


this way alone 
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Trustee 





“War Jitters” is ad- 




































MANUFACTURING 





f) «PROVING GROUND 
horse Fewer 


, With a CLAYTON MOTO-MIRROR DYNAMOMETER, you Can 
instantly see whether you are getting all available horse 
power from your trucks or buses. Right in your own shop, 
but under actual operating conditions, you can check the 
mechanical condition of each part, in relation to the com- 
plete vehicle. 


As you “drive” your equipment through the full range of 
speeds and loads, necessary adjustments and repairs are in- 
stantly indicated ... breakdowns are prevented ... repairs are 
accurately checked ... performance is improved and the life 
of the equipment is extended. 

Clayton Moto-Mirror Dynamometers, for the first time, pro- 
vide laboratory-accurate dynamometers at a price within the 
reach of all fleet operators. Savings in fuel and maintenance 
will quickly pay for this equip- 
ment, many times over. Write 
for Catalog 61. 





ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 


oat o 











vide for enforcement through the courts 
(2) immediate application of the work-or- 
fight principle, which requires no addi- 
tional legislation; (3) management’s max. 
imum utilization of existing man power, 
elimination of any hoarding and more 
careful estimates of needed labor to U.S. 
Employment Service; (4) union elimina- 
tion of unnecessary absenteeism, removal 
of any and all restrictions upon produe- 
tion and strict adherence to the no-strike 
pledge; (5) a more realistic public infor. 
mation policy by the Government to keep 
the public informed of progress on the 
military situation. 


Edward N. Scheiberling 


Chicago, Ill.; National Commander, The 
American Legion, 


answers: 


Legion’s foremost objectives. We want to 
take the profit out of war and so advo- 
cate the conscription of capital, labor, in- 
dustry and agriculture as well as men for 
military duty in time of war. The 1944 con- 
vention at Chicago reaffirmed that policy. 

This is total war. The quicker we get 
down to the business of winning the war, 
the sooner will victory be ours. 


L. B. Neumiller 


Peoria, IIl.; President, Caterpillar Tractor Co, 


answers: 

In our opinion a national service act 
would not be the answer to the growing 
man-power emergency, although it might 
force more people into war jobs. What is 
really needed is more people with the de- 
sire to do a full day’s work every day. At 
the root of the problem is the national 
state of mind. There is too much optimism, 
indifférence and the feeling that the war 
can be won without sacrifice. We'll get 
along better when Washington tells us the 
whole truth. 


(by telegraph) 


David J. Winton 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Chairman, The Na- 
tional Policy Committee; Chairman, Board 
of Directors, Winton Lumber Co.; Former 
Assistant to Vice Chairman for Production, 
War Production Board, 


answers: 

The end of the Japanese war looks as fat 
away ‘today as ever, and the end of the 
European war looks as far away as it did 
at any time last year. We continue to sus- 
tain serious casualties and are on the verge 
of serious shortages of fighting materiel. 
General Somervell tells us that 300,000 
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(by telegraph) 
The American Legion, for more than 90 
years, has advocated universal service in 
time of war. As a member of the national 
legislative committee, I appeared before 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee at 
the last session in support of the Austin- 
Wadsworth bill. 
Universal service has been one of the 
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WE SURE BLESSED THAT ENGINE... 


Written into the endless saga 
of the sea is the story of the 
S.S. James G. Maguire, Liberty 
Ship. Her supreme test, decreed 
as it is for all ships happened East of the New Hebrides. 
There, alone in the loneliest of all oceans, she met her 
deadly adversary, a surfaced enemy submarine. 

All who manned the S. S. James G. Maguire knew life 
depended upon the mute, impersonal machinery deep 
in her hull. Could a ship rated at 11 knots outdistance 
an enemy submarine of unknown speed? Suddenly, then, 
that lifeless metal and power became meaningful, vital. 

For two grim hours the ship fought for her right to 
survive—and survive she did. Plus performance of her 
engine won the race and the sub was lost far astern. 

There was talk that nightin the engine room; reverent 
talk of superb seamanship and how a 2500-hp Hendy 





HENDY PRODUCTS 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION «Steam Turbines, Turbo-generators, 
Diesels, Gears, Valves and Gates, Dredges, Mining Machinery 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION « Mofors and Generators 
ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 











engine with safety valves screwed down and throttle 
wide open had driven the S. S. James G. Maguire at the 
“impossible” speed of 15 knots, four knots more than 
her rating. She had set her own pace. This they knew 
for sure when she docked at the end of her New Heb- 
rides-Chile run. Five days had been cut from the previous 
Liberty record. 

Often and boldly men bless machinery that does much 
more than its specifications promise. The history of 
Hendy reveals many examples of this emphasis on ulti- 
mate quality—a prideful history of plus value jobs. 

And today, under the limitless demands of war, each 
Hendy plus value product —whether Crocker-Wheeler 
generators or motors, Hendy Diesels, steam turbines, 
turbo-generating plants, or reduction gears —is proving 
it will always deliver its emergency reserve. 

Hendy engineers are available to help you personally 
whenever your plans include precision power equip- 
ment for the mechanical, electrical or hydraulic fields. 
Inquire at your nearest Hendy office. 
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Made especially for 1o0-—- 


Be RRS eRe 


a:13™ MONTH: -IN °45! 


POF PIT a {\\\\ 


Yes, you can have it—a whole extra month to do with as you 
please. See new prospects, make more outside contacts, get away 
for a re-energizing change of scene, anything you like. 


no adequate idea of all the ways 
in which it can speed work off 
your desk, step up the tempo of 
your operations, eliminate time- 
waste. 

You could use an extra month in 
’45, couldn’t you? Now is the time 
to get it. Just tear out the coupon 
below and have your secretary mail 
it, today. 


You don’t have to leave anything 
undone to gain this extra month. 
It can be made for you by the Edi- 
son Electronic VOICEWRITER*— 
made out of the minutes and hours 
it saves day after day. 

Until you have actually looked 
into the possibilities of the Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER for your 
particular business, you can have 


*With option of hand microphone or desk microphone. 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone,. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D-1, W. Orange, N. J.** 

I would like to know more about the new Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and streamline 
business operation. 


Name \ ZY, [ 


Address 














Company 





**In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


men and women in the right plants would 
put war production on schedule promptly. 
General Hershey tells us Selective Service 
must raise 1,500,000 more men for the 
armed services in 1945. 

In my opinion, a national service act is 
two years overdue, but I doubt the po- 
litical possibility of passing such an act in 
time for the immediate emergency. Today, 
time is of the essence; therefore, I would 
favor the following fairly simple legisla- 
tion to solve the growing man-power emer- 
gency: Put teeth in the War Manpower 
Act; protect the seniority rights of the 
worker who leaves a less important job for 
a war job; conscript 4-F’s into work bat- 
talions unless they are now in war plants. 


Charles J. MacGowan 


Kansas City, Kansas; President, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders and Helpers, (AFL), 


answers: 

From my observation, the alleged man- 
power shortage is more exaggerated than 
factual and the whole approach to the re- 
cruitment of labor has created resentment 
because of the attempt to use compulsion, 
No sincere effort was made in the be- 
ginning to do the job by the use of vol- 
unteer agencies that would have been glad 
to co-operate, such as labor unions, vet- 
erans organizations, business organiza- 
tions, etc., and the injection of further 
compulsion will not supply the answer. 

In addition, the thought of drafting free 
labor to produce under compulsion profits 
for private industry is reprehensible to the 
American people. 


(by telegraph) 


T. C. Cashen 


Buffalo, N. Y.; International President, 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, 


answers: 

My answer is emphatically “No.” I be- 
lieve we have all the legislation necessary 
to secure proper co-operation between 
management and labor to take care of any 
so-called man-power emergency. 

Out of the charges and countercharges 
made by various groups, I am convinced 
there is no man-power shortage. On the 
other hand, I believe there is woeful waste 
of man power because of the inefficient 
manner in which the problem has_ been 
handled. Voluntary action is necessary, not 
compulsory legislation. 

We might well ask the question: Have 
we reached the point where we must adopt 
the principles of Nazism or Fascism in 
order to defeat Hitler? In other words, 
have we reached the point that we must 
depart from the very principles for which 
we are fighting? We should first determine 
if we have a scarcity or surplus. It is pos- 
sible that some of our scarcity is caused 
by the creation of improper surplus not 
only of man power, but of material neces- 
sary to conduct of the war. 
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THREE MILLION MILES 


-.. That is the war-winning record of the 
Air Transport Command, Naval Air Trans- 
port Service and Troop Carrier Command 


— Whey, tee, agoend one Cougleed 
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Fiat aouno THE WORLD - A THE WORLD OVER 


@) The ATC flies men, munitions and medical supplies over 160,000 
<> miles of air routes to every battle front in the world. 


gs, The NATS links every ship of our Navy directly with our country, 
flying 75,000 route miles. ‘ 


AIRCRAFT 


© The TCC carries our paratroops into battle, cows gliders filled with 
men and equipment, rushes supplies to the fronts and evacuates 
all of our sick and wounded. 


Like our domestic airlines, which are contributing importantly to this 
task, these three services are more than 80% Douglas equipped. 





Special Keport: 


Induction of young farmers 
and older workers. 4-F’s 
for 600,000 essential jobs 


New man-power needs for the Army, 
the Navy and American industry are baf- 
fling the Government and many of its 
citizens as well. Until recently officials 
were saying that 300,000 more workers 
would be sufficient to man the war pro- 
duction plants. Now, these same officials 
speak anxiously of a need for more than 
twice that number. A few weeks ago, the 
draft was a seldom-mentioned routine. 
Now, the Army and Navy,are demanding 
, 900,000 new men by summer. To this has 
been added a proposal that 4-F’s be forced 
to find essential jobs, and a congressional 
dispute over that issué accompanied by a 
confusing array of catch phrases. 

Most people are aware that all this is 
the result of recent losses on the Western 
Front. But businessmen, workers and 
others still are puzzled as to just what the 
new man-power situation actually is. Big 
numbers cited at random have only ins 
creased the general perplexity. A realistic 
examination of the situation consequently 
is needed. Much of the present bewilder- 
ment can be cleared away by a detailed 
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WHERE ARMED FORCES WILL GET 900,000 MEN 
IN NEXT SIX MONTHS 


NAVY ENLISTMENTS, AGED 17 
ARLE GE A 












AND INDUSTRY 





(This article reoresents the result of an 





extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


FINDING 1,600,000 MORE MEN 
FOR COMBAT AND PRODUCTION 


Yields That Are Expected From Remaining Sources of Man Power 





GENERAL MARSHALL 


-—Harris & Ewing 


ADMIRAL KING 


... 4-F’s to the rescue? 


statement of how many men are needed, 
where they are to be found, and the prob- 
lems of obtaining them. To begin with the 
Army and Navy: 

Men for the services. The Army and 
Navy know exactly where to go for the 
900,000 men they need. There are, first 
of all, three readily tapped sources: 

Seventeen-year-olds. Some 150,000 
youngsters, just turned 17, are expected 
to enlist in the Navy. 





DEFEREES IN AGRICULTURE 






150,000 


REACHING 


18TH BIRTHDAY 1-A’S, BEING 
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Eighteen-year-olds. Boys __ reaching 
draft age, 18 years, in the months ahead 
are to provide 240,000 more. 

Eighteen to 25. A group of 180,000 men, 
18 through 25, has been classified 1-A 
and is in process of being drafted. 

In total, these three groups are ex- 
pected to yield 570,000 men. That, how- 
ever, still leaves the services 330,000 men 
short of their goals. These are to come 
from two existing man-power pools, which 
are not so easily tapped. 

From the farm. About 364,000 youths 
in the 18-to-25 bracket have been deferred 
because they work on farms. Under the 
Tydings Amendment to the draft law, 
they may be drafted only if they can be 
replaced, or if they are not continuously 
engaged in food production, 

The Army and Navy have looked long 
and enviously at this young and presumably 
brawny group. In the present emergency, 
draft boards have been instructed to re- 
examine their farm deferments and give 
the Tydings Amendment the strictest pos- 
sible interpretation. But farmers already 
are complaining about losing their help. 
Farm area Congressmen are growing res- 
tive. So there is some question as to how 
many of the 364,000 can be drafted. There 
is talk of taking half of them. But realistic 
appraisals indicate the farm list will not 
yield more than 130,000. 

That still would leave the services look- 
ing for more than 200,000 men. Only 4 
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freformed 


WITE rope 
SAVES TIME 3 WAYS 














Men in every industry are changing to 
Preformed wire rope because they have discovered 
it saves time in three important ways. 

First, it cuts time of installation at least in half 
because it is so easy to handle, so free 

from kinking. 

Second, Preformed saves time in operations. 

It is so flexible it can be spooled at higher speeds.’ 
Third, it reduces time-out for shutdowns and 
replacements because it lasts longer. 


These are potent reasons why men searching 
for new,ways to save time prefer 


Preformed wire rope. 


SUPPLIER FOR PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 

















































AMERICA DRINKS JTS WATER 


FROM PAPER CUPS — SAFELY 


Only in America can we enjoy safe drinking water 

everywhere . . . extra safe and convenient when we use 
single-service paper cups. . . . These are now a common sight 

in offices where wise management caters to employee and client 
approval. .. . You can easily and economically provide this same 
safety and convenience by choosing one of these four famous brands 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
ALSO AJAX COLUMBIAN \, | PEERLESS (| 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Divisions of 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 











%, 
single additional source of military may 
power remains. 

Men from industry. These men must 
come from American industry. 

In industry, only about 35,000 men Ig 
to 25 have been deferred because they do 
essential work. Not many of these are ex. 
pected to find themselves in uniform, 

To obtain the remaining men, the Army 
and Navy must go above the age limit 
they prefer and make up their deficit with 
men 26 through 29. Some 825,000 of these 
have been given industrial deferments, 
The plan is to draft 200,000 of them. 

In total, this would yield the services 
slightly more than the 900,000 men sought, 
The excess is to cover any error in the 
estimates, particularly those concerning 
the draft of farm help. 

But what will this Selective Service 
raid on factories and munitions plants do 
to American industry, itself already short- 
handed? What are its requirements? 

Industrial needs. War production 
goals have been increased. Lost equip. 
ment must be replaced. Eight new French 
divisions are to be armed and outfitted, 
Ship construction has been slowed by tre. 
pair work for vessels damaged in the Pa 
cific. As a result, industry needs 700,000 
new men in the next six months—300,000 
in critical industries, 200,000 in supporting 
war industries and 200,000 for arming the 
French. That is the official estimate. 

But, while looking for these workers, 
industry is to lose more than 200,000 to 
the ‘services. This means that the war 
plants, to meet their estimates, must find 
900,000 new workers. As with the services, 
a part of this need is readily supplied, 

Army-Navy discharges. The Army- 
Navy drain on civilian man power is to be 
offset by men discharged from the services. 
Noncasualty discharges have been running 
around 60,000 monthly. Most of these men 
become available for civilian work. Of the 
wounded who are restored and discharged, 
estimates are that 10,000 monthly are 
capable of full-time employment. So, in 
the next six months, the Army and Navy 
are expected to return nearly 400,000 men 
to civilian work. How many of these will 
go back to the farms is an unknown fac- 
tor. But it is obvious that service dis 
charges will make industry’s man hunt 
easier. Perhaps about 600,000 men, instead 
of 900,000, must be found for war jobs. 

For these, there is no ready source. 
Women and older men who want work 
found it long ago. That field has been 
about exhausted. Until April or May, there 
will be some help in the fact that it is the 
off season for farm work. That offers only 
temporary relief. Ideally, for war purposes, 
needed workers would come from trades 
and service industries, in which employ- 
ment has risen in the last year, and from 
plants that make nonessential products. 

The Government is taking action to I 








duce employment in these nonessential in- 
dustries by denying materials for such 
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Houdry Catalytic Processes and the TCC Process are available 
through the following licensing agents to all American 
refiners, subject to approval by the United States Government. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts New York City, New York 


BECHTEL-McCONE CORP, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Expanding its service to industry, Houdry now 
offers a running royalty plan on its catalytic 
cracking processes—5* per barrel of fresh-- 
feed charge, with no additional cost for re- 
cycling or treating for aviation gasoline. Thus, 
the plan covers any type of catalytic cracking 
operation regardless of end products. 

This liberalized licensing financial arrange- 
ment is designed particularly to aid small re- 
finers and enable them to share in the post- 
war motor fuel and specialty markets. 

And, it’s backed by the complete engineer- 
ing service and laboratory facilities of the 
Houdry organization which has more cata- 
lytic cracking experience than any other ...an 
organization licensing and servicing Houdry 
and TCC units which now represent nearly 
24, of the world’s catalytic cracking capacity. 


HOUDRY 
PROCESS CORPORATION 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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What's the 


LABOR 
PICTURE 


in Santa Clara County? 




















Here is factual information for manufacturers 
who are planning to locate on the West Coast! 


Chief among today’s many manufacturing problems is the ques- 


tion of labor. Is it available ... permanent... and productive? - 


Santa Clara County’s labor record during the war years has been 
outstanding—and the future promises to be even brighter. 


Labor is co-operative: During the entire course 
of the war there has not been one strike in Santa Clara County. 


Labor is productive: Records of one Santa 
Clara County manufacturer, operating plants in various sections 
of the county, show that the production of their Santa Clara 
County plant is approximately 1590 higher than average. 


Labor is available: To meet war needs, in ex- 
"cess of 10,000 skilled and semi-skilled workers have been avail- 
able for Santa Clara County plants. The vast majority are per- 
manent residents of this area. Likewise, seasonal cannery oper- 


ations require approximately 20,000 extra workers during peak © 


seasons. Santa Clara,County has never failed to deliver. 


"At no time has Santa Clara County suffered such acute labor 
shortages as other Pacific Coast areas. You can count on an ade- 
quate, co-operative, productive labor supply in Santa Clara 
{County—now and in the future. 


‘Get all of the picture 


“Post War Pacific Coast’’—a factual 36-page 
book about Santa Clara County—gives the 
complete picture. Write for it today—on 
your business letterhead. 


DEPT. U 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA 
COUNT 













The population center of the Pacific Coast 


purposes. But workers who consequently 
find themselves out of jobs often are at 
long distances from the war plants in which 
they are specially needed. They are re. 
luctant to pick up and move. And, without 
a national service act, the Government 
has no power to compel them to do so, 

Experimentally, “man-power ceilings” 
are being imposed in some areas where 
labor is especially scarce. An employer in 
a nonessential field is told that he may 
have a definite number of workers, and 
no more. The excess is discharged to find 
its way into war production. In one State, 
Rhode Island, the War Manpower Con- 
mission has ordered a 48-hour work week 
for all industry, to see what can be ac. 
complished in this way. 

How much can be gained by these 
methods is considered problematical. So, 
as a handy solution, the Administration 
has hit upon the device of forcing 4-F’s 
to find war production jobs, or face in- 
duction for special and none-too-desirable 
tasks in the Army. President Roosevelt 
and the Army-Navy heads, General George 
C. Marshall and Admiral Ernest J. King, 
would prefer a broad national service 








act. But, since there apparently is no 
chance of putting such a proposal through 
Congress, they are willing to settle for 
power over the 4-F’s. It raises the ques- 
tion of what can be done by this method. 
4-F’s to the rescue? In all, 4,500,000 
men have been rejected as physically un- 
qualified and classified as 4-F. Of these, 
Selective Service says 2,500,000 already 
are at work in essential production. More 
than 500,000 of the remainder are maimed, 
crippled, blind or otherwise incapable of 
filling war jobs. That leaves 1,500,000 4-F's 
to make up industry’s deficit of perhaps 
600,000 men. This is considered ample. 
But intense opposition to the 4-F bill 
has arisen in Congress. All factions of or- 
ganized labor oppose the measure, to- 
gether, in an unusual alliance, with the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Some Congressmen, questioning the esti- 
mates as to the number needed in indus- 
try, are inclined to think the man-power 
crisis is exaggerated. These point to recent 
War Manpower Commission estimates that 





only 148,000 could be placed immediately 
in war production jobs. Other legislators 
are reluctant to vote for a bill that might 
force thousands of young men to leave 
their home communities for work lse- 
where. Many doubt the bill can be passed. 

Prospects apparently are that the leg- 
islation will be caught in the congressional 
machinery for weeks or possibly months. 
Meanwhile, there may be mitigating im- 
fluences. The Russian offensive now is in 
full swing. An American offensive is in the 
making. Developments by the middle of 
the spring could change the picture. But 
those who estimate production needs are 
not counting on that. And the chances are 





that war industry is to be tightly pinched 
for man power. 
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PLANNING POSTWAR TAX CUTS: 
HIGHER PAY-ROLL LEVY OPPOSED 


Postwar tax plans are coming to the fore 
again. Republican members of the House 
are pressing for a tentative tax bill, with 
specific rates, to be presented as some- 
thing to “shoot for” after war ends. 

The Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, composed of Senators and 
Representatives of both parties, is holding 
executive sessions. Experts from the Com- 
mittee, the Treasury and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue are being heard. 

Chances are, however, that few concrete 
results will develop. Congress is eager to 
promise some postwar tax relief to indi- 
viduals and corporations and to cut taxes 
after the German war. But the Adminis- 
tration can be counted upon to oppose any 
tax reduction as long as war deficits con- 
tinue to pile up. 

Outlook still is that wartime rates on 
individual and corporate incomes will con- 
tinue this year and next year, except for 
some possible excess-profits tax reductions. 

Social Security taxes are due for ex- 
haustive study. Senate Finance Committee 
has approved an expert investigation of 
the system, and, if Congress agrees, the 
experts will report by October 1. 

This study promises to delay action on 
White House plans to broaden social se- 
curity to include more workers and pro- 
vide health and disability insurance. Con- 
gress is likely to wait for its own experts 
before acting on White House plans. 

Evidence accumulates that both the 
White House and Congress are cooling 
toward raising of pay-roll taxes. Congress 
has repeatedly postponed scheduled in- 
creases and the President’s budget mes- 
sage called for lower taxes on consuming 
groups. Future Social Security payments 
may well be financed out of general Treas- 
ury revenues. 

Capital gains tax is drawing Treasury 
attention again, but Congress has yet to 
show any tendency to change this struc- 
ture. Treasury experts are eyeing this tax 
critically as a favor to upper-bracket tax- 
payers, who pay only 25 per cent on long- 
term gains. This makes gains more attrac- 
tive than any other forms of income to all 
taxpayers but those in the lowest surtax 
bracket. Important groups, however, ad- 
vocate even more liberal treatment of capi- 
tal gains in order to stimulate venture capi- 
tal in business enterprises. 


Stock market. Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is showing renewed 
interest in the stock market, where 2,000,- 
000-share days again have been recorded. 


JANUARY 26, 1945 


SEC now proposes to ban floor trading 
from the New York Stock and Curb Ex- 
changes. This suggestion is being opposed 
by Emil Schram, Exchange president. 

The SEC rule is aimed at persons who 
buy and sell stocks on the floor for their 
own accounts, rather than for customers. 
This activity is held by the SEC to open 
the way to possible unhealthy speculation. 
The Exchange president’s answer is that 
floor trading widens the opportunity to 
deal in securities and that any unhealthy 
tendencies could be corrected by the Ex- 
change itself. 


Corporate financing. Renewed in- 
terest in the stock and money markets is 
explained by the volume of currency and 
bank credit now available. Officials see 
a possible source of inflation in present 
amounts of cash and liquid savings. 

The fact that money and credit are 
abundant is demonstrated by the volume 
of corporate financing undertaken last 
year. Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
reports that new security issues aggregat- 
ing $3,065,000.000 were floated—the most 
active year since 1936. This came on top 
of three war loan drives that brought $58,- 
900,000,000 into the Treasury. 

More than three fourths of the corpor- 
ate issues were used to refund outstanding 
obligations at lower rates of interest. Sev- 
eral companies found it profitable to re- 
fund bonds even though they had to be 
redeemed at substantial premiums because 
of Government policy in keeping prevail- 
ing interest rates at a low level. 

There is little evidence as yet, however, 
that the public is borrowing in order to 
buy stocks or bonds. 


Bretton Woods. The Bretton Woods 
agreements on an International Monetary 
Fund and an International Bank top the 
White House list of proposals to commit 
America to full participation in world or- 
ganizations. They are slated to be sent to 
Congress within the next two months. 

Reason why the money and banking pro- 
posals take first place is that other coun- 
tries are waiting for Congress to take the 
lead. No steps have been taken in Eng- 
land or in Latin America to act on the 
Bretton Woods program, but action 
is expected if and when the U.S. approves. 

Administration pressure already is being 
applied to persuade banking groups to 
drop their opposition to the plan. Oppo- 
sition now focuses in New York. Phila- 
delphia bankers are on record as favoring 
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BETTER LUNCHES 


PAY OFF IN 


BETTER work 


You can’t control the food in the 
home-packed lunch box... or in 
the restaurant down the street... 
but you can make sure that your 
workers get the food they need for 
better work through your own 
food service facilities right in your 
plant! 

Let PIX Engineers help you with 
their wide knowledge of mass feed- 
ing gained through planning of 
food service installations in plants 
of every size and type. The Pick 
organization knows your prob- 
lems ... and the answers, whate . 
ever the size of your budget. 

Send for booklet PC7 on Cafe- 
terias, CW7 on Portable Food 
Bars, or SB7 describing PIX 
Rolling Snack Bars. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
IF ITS FROM 


ITS RIGHT 































“BUSY AMERICA EATS WHERE It WORKS 










E thing! 
verything! 
hd 

e. .' This is good food, Whitey, but | 

Bi * prefer the kind we used to get.’ 

. “So do |, Blackie, but these days 

i, ¢ we sometimes have to forget 

our preferences.” 


You're right, Whitey— especially when 
it comes to Scotch Whisky! Although 
BLACK & WHITE is imported in quan- 
tities equal to other Scotches, the de- 
mand is so great that occasionally you 
may find it difficult to get a bottle. If 
be so, may we suggest that you try one 
of the other brands. The makers of 
BLACK & WHITE are confident you'll 
come back when there’s enough for all. 


“BLACK s WHITE 
Te Sette, with (Jarailee 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLE'SCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK,N.Y.* SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








the agreements, and banking groups in 
other cities are reported to be veering 
toward supporting the Administration. 

Treasury experts also are answering ob- 
jections now being made to the monetary 
fund. Assistant Treasury Secretary Harry 
White is making these points: 

The gold standard cannot be restored. 
Most countries refuse to accept it. 

Rigidly fixed exchange rates are 
equally unacceptable, so the Fund allows 
currency values to fluctuate within limits, 
and in an orderly manner. 

Key country stabilization is too lim- 
ited. Most Fund opponents favor  stabi- 
lizing the pound and the dollar as the first 
step toward general stabilization. Mr. 
White points out that, while Britain and 
the United States are the world’s largest 
trading nations, their imports and ex- 
ports accounted for only 27 per cent of 
total world trade in 1937. The need to 
stabilize currencies in which almost three 
fourths of the world’s trade is conducted 
is held to be equally important, and Mr, 
White argues that this can be done more 





—Harris & Ewing 
HARRY D. WHITE 


... Critics were answered 


readily through an international agreement 
than through tying other currencies either 
to the pound or the dollar. 

Administration defense of the Fund is 
explained by the fact that the International 
Bank is getting less opposition in Congress 
and from bankers. The Administration tac- 
tics on the Bank are to link the world or- 
ganization with an expanded Export-Im- 
port Bank, and thus satisfy the groups 
that would approve the Bank and the 
groups that now favor making dollar loans 
primarily through an agency under com- 
plete control of this Government. 
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BUILT BY 


Capital: 
Common (4,800,000 Shares) . $ 60,000,000.00 
Preferred ( 404,278 Shares)* . 8,085,560.00 
4 M | LLI 0 N Surplus eo © © © © ce ec « «©6107,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . . -« 33.779,200.87 
Reserve for Increase of Common 
Capital ee a fe a) ee 3,914,440.00 
C A L ] F DB 34 N | A N S Other Reserves . . . 2. 2 «© 6,381,177.62 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 


@ The creation of a four billion dollar 
bank in California in forty years does not 
mean the erection of a huge steel and 
stone structure to store dollars. It means 
the development of a statewide institution 
for public service through the support of 
the millions of people whom it serves. It 
means service through nearly 500 branches 
and 45 military and special facilities in more 
than 300 communities. So declares A. P. 
Giannini, founder of Bank of America. 


Deposits 





BANK OF AMERICA N. Ye & S. A. 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 30, 1944 


Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank .....+.eee 
Due from Banks ..... 
TOTAL CASH 
Securities of the United States Government and 
Federal Agencies 


State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . ... 253.777,778.18 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . 2. « « 59,926,.366.64 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ....ee 4,110,000.00 
Me ee eee ee eee ee $94,436,930.52 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . . « 11,472,717.33 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 
Deposit Vaulle. «2 ss ee st eH 24,994,255.65 
: Other Real Estate Owned. . . . . 1. 2 « 559,537.69 
a Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills . ... « 17,816,420.29 
Gitar Heaiees oe a ee ee eee a Me 328,353.72 
TOTAL RESOURCES ....e ee ce e $4,599,124,132.68 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS «© <« «+s « « @ 6 
Reserve for Bad Debts . ¢ .« 


Demand . . « « « $2,732,589,013.83 


Savings and Time . 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 


Posey Eilts 6 “«- 6 4 tare uo ae eee 18,536,262.82 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . . 3,426,918.56 - 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . .« + « e« 8,229,952.73 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . « 2 2 2 2 © « + $4,599,124,132.68 


* Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, Eneland, banking veil 3 












RESOURCES 
$ 568,173,476.83 
CeCe ee ee 341,278,076.67 
« « « « § 909,451,553.50 


. 2,422,250,219.16 





LIABILITIES 


162,053.65 





$ 219,322,432.14 
9,068,878.35 


\ 4,340,539,688.08 
1,607,950,674.25 











"Our bank was organized to give service to the 
many rather than the few,’’ he says. ‘In a real sense we are the 
bank of the people; in other words, the little fellow’s bank.” 


OWNERSHIP OF THIS BANK rests in the hands of approx- 
imately 144,040 stockholders (as of Nov. 15, 1944), including 
10,800 employees. Average holding per stockholder is 27.77 
shares. 

SAVINGS ACCOUNTS AVERAGE about $770. More than 


one and a half billion dollars of this bank’s total deposits repre- 
sent the savings of nearly two million residents of California. 
TOTAL DEPOSITS (savings and commercial) represent ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 accounts, averaging about $1400 per 
account. 

LOANS TO BUSINESS, small and large, and to individuals 
and farmers, form a large part of this bank’s lending activity. 
The average loan to business in 1944 was $4800. The average 
personal loan was $222. 


At the end of the year, Bank of America had 430,000 loans 


INVEST IN WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM UNTIL MATURITY 


out to the people, business establishments and war industries 
of the state. Through the purchase of securities, more than two 
billion dollars was on loan to the United States Government. 


THIS IS STATEWIDE BRANCH BANKING, PIONEERED 

IN CALIFORNIA...AND BECAUSE THIS STATE IS TO- 

DAY THE WEST’S GREATEST MARKET, BANK OF 

AMERICA HAS BECOME THE FIRST CHOICE OF BUSI- 

NESS EXECUTIVES WHEN THEY SEEK PACIFIC COAST 
BANKING SERVICE. 





Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RYSTAX2? ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 











Main offices in the two reserve cities of California... 
San Francisco...Los Angeles 











Through compressor stations, run America’s pipelines, 
carrying fuelfor industry, commerce and American homes. 


Fuel for the Fires: 
of Freedom 


Today, through a vast and busy network 
of pipelines and compressors, the natural 
gas industry is supplying fuel for the fires 
of America’s freedom. Essential fuel is dis- 
tributed to the homes of our people. Fuel 
in the greatest quantities in history is going 
to our industries—backbone of our war 
effort. Natural gas finds myriad uses, from 
the production of our arms to the manu- 
facture of explosives and the creation, 
through chemistry, of new healing agents. 

Many millions of cubic feet of natural 
gas from the Appalachian area and from 
the extensive fields of Texas are distributed 
by the Columbia System to more than 
1,600 communities, with population in ex- 
cess of 5,000,000. 

Columbia’s responsibility is to the public 
—the public it serves and the 
public by which it is owned; 
more than 82,000 sharehold- 
ers living in every state and 
territory and many foreign 
countries. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 
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Maa Week? 


INDUSTRIES FOR HEMISPHERE: 
U.S. MOVE TOWARD MUTUAL GAIN 


American firms are expanding their op- 
erations in Latin America. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is reacy to spend an initial $25,- 
000,000 to develop iron ore properties just 
acquired in Mexico. Standard Oil Co. is 
spending $40,000,000 for a new refinery 
and other improvements in Venezuela. 

Despite these moves, Latin Americans 
are skeptical that the U.S. will carry out 
its announced program to industrialize the 
Hemisphere. Spokesmen predict that, after 
the war, business in this country will be 
reluctant to help build steel, cement, tex- 
tile and bottling plants to compete with 
North American industry. 

The State Department now is out to 
remove these doubts as a means of 
strengthening inter-American relations. It 
wants to prove that this country is more 
interested in long-range growth of trade, in 
raising living standards and_ purchasing 
power, than in possible loss of exports. 

Assistant Secretary of State Nelson 
Rockefeller is to push this effort. Previ- 
ously, as Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, he had little influence on policies 
laid down by the State Department. His 
new position permits him to put his ideas 
into action. His work is backed by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and labor 
unions. Government and business recognize 
that we cannot grow rich off noor neighbors. 

Consumer industries. During the war 
the U.S. has sold to Latin America new 
and used machinery to produce cement, 
drugs, bottles, clothing and other goods 
that formerly were imported. Some of these 
items now are exported by those coun- 
tries. Brazil will supply 45,000,000 yards of 
cotton textiles for European relief. Argen- 
tina is exporting shoes to Ecuador. Chile 
is sending them to our armed forces. 

Some U.S. manufacturers complain 
that such new production cuts their ex- 
ports. U.S. officials answer that for the 
first time many Latin Americans have 
cash incomes. This means they are buying 
more American goods, buying products 
they never before used. The over-all mar- 
ket is growing. At first Canada’s indus- 
trialization also was expected to reduce 
our markets. But, in 1944, Canada’s fewer 
than 12,000,000 people bought $1,500,000,- 
000 worth of U.S. goods, compared with 
$1,000,000,000 worth bought by 130,000,- 
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000 Latin Americans. Officials say indus- 
trial dévelopment becomes a means to 
share prosperity, not poverty. 

Other U.S. firms are in a better posi- 
tion to foresee benefits. Steel companies, 





—CIAA 
BRAZILIAN TEXTILE MILL 
. some skepticism 


for example, do not expect Brazil’s Volta 
Redonda development near Rio de Janeiro 
to cut their exports. Brazil can save some 
$20,000,000 in foreign exchange by pro- 
ducing 300,000 tons of steel plates, bars 
and rails at this plant. It can spend this 
saving for U.S. locomotives, refrigerators, 
autos and radios. 

Limits to industrialization. There is 
no intention to set up industries that can- 
not support themselves, Mr. Rockefeller’s 
associates say. Export-Import Bank funds 
may be used for new projects only if they 
are economically sound and can compete 
without protective tariffs. In Mexico, the 
same yardstick applies to Mexican-financed 
plants requiring equipment from the U.S. 

This means that Hemisphere planning 
is based on relaxing rather than increas- 
ing trade controls. President Getulio Var- 
gas of Brazil recently came out against 
high protective tariffs as trade stimulants. 
In Venezuela, the American Economic Ad- 
visory Commission found that high tariffs 
had maintained inefficiency and high-cost 
operation in plants there. It is Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s purpose to promote industrializa- 
tion only where it will contribute to the 
income and welfare of the entire people 
of the country concerned, and, indirectly, 
of all the Americas. 
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Peanut 


Cinderella... 

























i Sap progressive farm folks down our way 
are sure that Cinderella’s real name is 
Arachis Hypogaea—the plant whose seed pod is 
the peanut. 


Because peanuts can be used to make liter- 
ally hundreds of amazing products: linoleum, 
axle grease, milk, a good substitute for cork, a 
highly nutritious breakfast food, soap, face 
powder, dye. 

Indeed, the once commonplace peanut stands 
at the threshold of an exciting future, bright 
with promise. 


Lose paom 


oes SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


And so does the South itself! Its farms, mines, 
forests, mills, factories—proved in war—are 
ready to reach even higher production goals in 
peace. And tying them all together into a strong 
economic unit is the Southern Railway System, 
providing an adequate, efficient, dependable 
transportation service. 


**Look ahead—look South.” Do those four 
words have a place in your post-war planning? 
SrmeeT EF. Romer 


— 
President 








Today powerful GM Diesel 
locomotives on the Atlantic 
Coast Line whisk Florida’s 
fresh fruits and vegetables to 
major American markets in a 
matter of hours. This is pos- 
sible because these locomotives 
haul heavy trains faster and 
stay on their job longer with 
few stops for service. 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


NE thing is certain—Amer- 

icans will have an entirely 
new level of transportation, post- 
war. Two factors will make this 
inevitable: 


The amazing achievements of the 
railroads under the stress of war. 


The new and exciting prewar 
records for rapidity, regularity of 
service, safety and comfort the rail- 
roads had established with General 


Motors locomotives. 





LOCOMOTIVES..... 





GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 

















Another great day in rail- 
roading was heralded in Jan- 
uary, 1888, when the Atlantic 
Coast Line ran the first de luxe 
vestibule Pullman train from New 


York to Jacksonville, Florida. 


ITS A GREAT NEW DAY 
FOR RAILROADING 


American railroads are in a fa- 
vored position to lead in this fine 
new service because a most 
vital tool which makes it possible 
is fully developed and thoroughly 
proved. Already General Motors 
Diesel passenger and freight loco- 
motives are operating on more 
than 100 million miles, annually, 
of regularly scheduled service. 


Yes, it’s a great new day for 
railroading—with even greater 


days ahead. 


.. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, iit. 


ENGINES. . . 150 to 2000 H.P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Clevelond if, Uhio 


ENGINES ...1510250H?...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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As the fourth Roosevelt term starts..... These points stand out: 

Mr. Roosevelt is inclined personally to be friendly with businessmen; is 
grateful for the way U.S. industrialists have produced results during war. 

At the same time, the President is cool to the New Deal type of adviser; is 
not now interested in economics and economists. Mr. Roosevelt, in fact, has 
never felt comfortable when dealing with deep thinkers, with specialists. 

This looks on the surface as if it might be the basis for a fourth-term 
friendship, even a fourth-term honeymoon for the White House and businessmen. 

However, the catch is that Mr. Roosevelt is under political obligation to 
organized labor; is in debt for his fourth-term election; is to need support of 
labor in the 1946 congressional elections. He is unlikely to forget that. It 
all adds up to an uncertain outlook, to a probable absence of any clear-cut line 
of policy on domestic issues that involves taking sides. 








In terms of fourth-term personalities, the situation is this..... 

Harry Hopkins is taking a conservative line, momentarily, on most issues of 
domestic policy. Mr. Hopkins, .some important businessmen find, is a good 
liaison with the White House, is a point of contact that was lacking. 

James Byrnes, middle-of-the-roader, is being given a free hand in exercising 
war powers that affect industry and labor. He is working with the Army-Navy. 

Henry Morgenthau, never a New Dealer in personal viewpoint, is getting on 
well with a conservative Congress in talking of postwar tax policy. 

Edward Stettinius, conservative, is surrounded with conservatives at the 
State Department, now minus the New Dealer Adolf Berle. Harold Ickes, once a 
New Dealer, now gets on well with the oil and coal industries he supervises. 
Marriner Eccles, a New Dealer in his viewpoint on- spending policy, is not now a 
prominent White House adviser. Generals and admirals exercise much influence. 

This looks as if a fourth-term conservative revolution is under way. 




















It isn't wise, however, to be too sure of a real conservative swing. 

A War Labor Board is to go on functioning to give concessions to labor. 

A National Labor Relations Board is functioning to protect labor in its 
organization efforts, in its collective-bargaining operations. 

A Justice Department, with a New Deal viewpoint, will lean over backward to 
enforce antitrust laws, to jump on any businessmen who wander from the straight 
and narrow path of this law, and others as well. 

A first sign of real unemployment will find Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. 
Ickes and others shifting direction, shifting from a right to a left turn. 
Economists then will come back into favor. Mr. Roosevelt will force himself to 
get interested in such subjects as "compensatory spending" and "“oversaving." 

There is this point too: If Henry Wallace takes over the Department of 
Commerce--and the decision is not firmly made at this writing--a New Deal haven 
will be opened. The New Deal group will be revived; will work out its plans for 
60,000,000 jobs, getting set for the next phase. 

Mr. Wallace wants to create a Bureau of Industrial Economics modeled on the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This Bureau would not only gather facts, but 
would advise business on operations, would point out flaws in the system. 



























(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Mr. Roosevelt expects fourth-term prosperity to rest on these bases: 

1. Huge individual savings, $125,000,000,000 or more, a large proportion of 
which will flow into spending on homes, cars, gadgets, clothing, etc. 

2. A record foreign trade of as much as $10,000,000,000, or even more, a 
year, as U.S. undertakes to set the world up in business again. A large-scale 
program of Government-guaranteed loans is being projected. 

<P: big program of public works and low-cost housing, as much of it as 
possible on a "self-liquidating" basis--toll bridges, hospitals, etc. 

4. An expanded and liberalized social security. Pensions and aids of one 
kind or another, for veterans and nonveterans, are favored on a bigger and 
better basis. Congress by 1946 will be under strong pressure to act here. 














There is this further point: The big new fourth-term idea is the idea of 
a Government guarantee in place of much direct Government pump priming. 

Government will seek, by guaranteeing loans, to entice private investment 
in many fields; will strive in this way to avoid large-scale borrowing of its own 
in postwar. The problem may be to find borrowers, at home and abroad, who are 
reasonably safe risks and who will want to borrow in quantities desired. 

Idea is that fulfillment of a loan guarantee might not be necessary for the 
life of the loan, that the Government's budget would not show the losses for 20 
or 30 years, until loans fall due. By that time somebody else will face any 


resulting problem, not the men now in office. 





In the more immediately important field of labor drafting..... As the sit- 
uation now stands, under laws that already are on the statute books: 

A man, physically fit, aged 18 through 57, can be frozen in his job by his 
draft board. This same man, if in work classed as nonessential, can be forced 
to give up that work and to accept a job in an essential industry. 

A man aged 38 through 44 is not now subject to draft board pressure. 

A_4-F, physically unfit, is not subject to draft board pressure unless he 
can be reclassified on the basis of a new physical examination. The 4-F group 
at this time is relatively’ the freest from pressure of a draft threat. 

A farm youth, deferred for occupation, is at the mercy of his local draft 
board; is not assured of complete freedom from draft by the Tydings Amendment. 

That's the situation as it stands at present. 











Congress now is asked to give Government power to tell any man aged: 18 
through 44 what he must do as an alternative to service in the Army or Navy. 

That much power will not be given by Congress. This much may be: 

4-F's may be made subject to fine or imprisonment if they refuse to obey 
War Manpower Commission orders to shift jobs or to engage in essential work. 

Men aged 38 through 44 may be made subject to civil penalties if they move 
out of war jobs or refuse to give up nonessential work under WMC pressure. 

And: Congress may go so far as to make all men aged 18 through 44 meet job 
Standards set by the War Manpower Commission, subject to civil penalty for 
disobedience. That would cover men not in military service. 

Idea of work battalions for 4-F's and others who do not have jobs classed 
as essential and who refuse to shift to essential jobs now is dead. 

In fact, there is nearly a 50-50 prospect that Congress will balk at any 
new law increasing the Government's power over individual workers. The idea is 
that the draft law can be used to pressure enough workers into war industry. 








Military demands for men and materials are to continue to rise. 

Army-Navy are building up for some all-out drives in 1945; are to try to 
get these wars won as quickly as possible. Germans gave them a scare. 

There will be lavish use of U.S. war goods in months just ahead. That 
explains Army-Navy demand for all-out production, for a speed-up in war output. 
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THE JAPS WERE HARD ON JIVE! 


Hot, sweet or classical, your record 
collection was hard hit at Pearl Harbor, 

Records are made with shellac 
shipped from India —the same ma- 
terial that preserves furniture, stiffens 
hats.) When war came, most of the 
shellac we could get safely past enemy 
submarines went for military needs. 

Because America depends on mer- 
chant ships for so many things we eat 
or wear or use, Congress in 1936 set 
up a program to give this country the 
necessary American-flag shipping to 
control our vital trade, 


S.0.5S. 


In the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
Congress pointed out that a merchant 
marine “‘canstructed in the U. S.., 
manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel ,. .. owned and oper- 
ated under the U. S. flag by citizens” 
is “necessary for the national defense 
and development of (our) foreign and 
domestic commerce.” 


Today America has the fleets, born 
and operated under the guidance of 
the Maritime Commission and the War 
Shipping Administration. They are 


making Victory possible! 


American Exp 


Experienced seamen needed now! Urgent—to help win the war. Fast 
upgrading, attractive pay. See your Maritime Union or any U.S.E.S. office. 


orf Lines 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


We of American Export Lines have 
been able to contribute our long ex- 
perience with Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean routes to help the cam- 
paigns in those areas. We have oper- 
ated, managed or acted as agents for 
literally thousands of merchant ship 
voyages—including invasion fleets and 
beach-head landings. 


When Peace comes, we will serve 
you directly ... our cargoes and ports 
of call will depend on what you and 
other Americans want to buy or sell 
abroad. 





NW. AYER & SON 
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Extended Service . 

To readers of U. S. News, the na- 
tionwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane last 
fall offered a new service. Designed 
to put into practice one of its basic 
principles “Investigate then Invest,” 
the new service was entitled ‘Basic 
Analyses.” Its objective in brief: To 
provide individual, factual analyses, 
prepared by the firm’s Research De- 
partment, covering common stocks 
currently important in terms of in- 
vestor interest. 


Bell Ringer: Response to the offer 
of copies of these analyses to all who 
were interested was immediate and 
gratifying. Result: A new group of 
analyses has been prepared. Like the 
first, these new analyses provide es- 
sential background material upon 
which investment possibilities may be 
evaluated. They are not intended as 
purchase or sale recommendations. 
They are broad in scope and are as 
factually accurate as painstaking re- 
search and careful field investigation 
can make them. 


Impartial : The current list of anal- 
yses covers twenty-four important 
listed issues, each impartially treated. 
Both favorable and unfavorable as- 
pects are candidly summarized and 
each analysis sets forth the security’s 
basic position, operating results for 
recent years, financial condition and 
future prospects. “Basic Analyses” 
now available: 
MontcoMery Warp 


NATIONAL Biscuit 
NATIONAL Pr. & Lt. 


ALLIED STORES 
ANACONDA COPPER 
Atcu., Top.& S. F. 


Cotumpsia G. & E. PACKARD 
C’monw’tH & Sov. Pepsi-Cola 
CRANE COMPANY PuHELPs DopcE 
DeEtro1ItT EpIsoN PULLMAN 


Socony-VacuuM 
Stanp. Or (Catir.) 
STANDARD O11 (N.J.) 
UNITED AIRCRAFT 
WALWoRTH 


Dome Mines 
Gr. NorTHERN Ry, 
GREYHOUND 
KENNECOTT 
MarinE Miptanp 
Frequent Reappraisal: Today, well- 
informed investors realize that there 
is no security which can be “bought 
and forgotten.” Successful investment 
requires keen judgment in timing 
sales as well as purchases. Investors 
are invited to send for copies of 
“Basic Analyses”*, included in the 
new list, covering those securities in 
which they have a current (or pro- 
spective) interest. Just indicate which 
of these analyses you wish to receive. 





*Copies of ‘‘Basic Analyses” will be sent with- 
out cost or obligation. Address requests to Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner Beane headquarters, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Military men are in control in Washing- 
ton now. In the aftermath of the German 
counteroffensive, these men are telling 
civilian authorities what the Army must 
have in men, in materials, in war produc- 
tion. They also are being heeded, and 
whatever is left after military demands 
are met becomes the civilians’ share. 
Among the military men who make or 
contribute to these decisions, one is of 

| particular importance, although he has 
| received little public attention. 
| Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay is a deputy 
| to James F. Byrnes, Director of War 
Mobilization and  Reconversion. Mr. 
Byrnes leans heavily upon General Clay 
| 
| 





—U. S. Army from Acme 
GENERAL CLAY 
| . . . a scratch-pad saves precious time 


| for advice and action. The General’s de- 

| cisions and suggestions are tied in closely 
with Mr. Byrnes’s recent series of orders 
imposing new restrictions on the civilian 
way of life. In his job, General Clay tech- 
nically is detached from the Army, al- 
though he retains his rank and uniform. 
He also carries over with him into this 
civilian agency the Army approach on 
questions of supplying the armed forces. 
In the present situation, Washington of- 
ficialdom has no criticism to make of that. 
It regards General Clay, in fact, as well 
equipped for his job, 

Production man. Although his entire 
career has been that of an Army engineer, 
General Clay is considered an outstanding 
authority on industrial production. For 
two wartime years, he was the Army’s Di- 
rector of Materiel. In that post, he not 
only had supervision over Army require- 
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PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 





PHOTOCOPY 


Blueprints, Flow Charts, Payrolls, Plans, 
Specifications, Contracts, Etc. 
In Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size 

















Replace slow, outdated copying methods by 
using Rectigraph, the self-contained photo- 
copying machine that produces exact, error- 
proof copies in any desired quantity and 
size. Rectigraph is accurate, speedy and 
efficient; and helps to expedite vital pro- 


|. duction, saving time, money and manpower. 
| Easy to install and operate. No darkroom 
| required. Investigate now as an immediate 
| and post-war investment. 


THE HALOID CO.,-276 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


HALOID 










The Original 
Photocopying Machine 















IF you like your cocktails DRY 


Try this Myers's Rum dry cock- 

tail! Let your own taste discover * 
how perfectly this famous 
Jamaica Rum and Vermouth rf 
merge in a dry cocktail. 


For free recipe book 
write to: 
R. U. Delapenha & 
Company, Inc. 
Sole Dist. in U.S. A. 
57 Laight St., Dept. 57 
New York 13, N. Y. 


roman 
Myers's Rum ** 
is 00% 
Jamaica Rum, 
97 proof. 
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CHALLENGE 


Ja postwar national income which will assure 
be dignity of productive jobs for ail! 





Experts have estimated that’ to main- 
tain our economy and assure full employment 
our nation must continue an annual national 
income of at least 150 billion dollars. To ac- 
complish this the U.S. must successfully develop 
. the full potential of its domestic and interna- 
tional commerce. Trade must be implemented 
by effective transportation. 

To assist in the stimulation of com- 
merce, Braniff Airways, Inc.,and Aerovias Bran- 
iff,S. A. propose a coordinated plan of air serv- 
ice for the Americas. The routes planned would 
help to provide needed transportation among 
the principal productive areas and their mar- 
kets in this hemisphere. 


BRANIFF AIRW: 


— 

















( “The airplane has shriveled 
and shrunk distance...It 
quickens understanding 
among peoples and stimu- 
lates trade among them... 
It will bring the nations of 
the Americas closer togeth- 
er as its uses are more fully 
developed.” 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
President United States 


a Chamber of Commerce. 
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legend of Routes 
GRRE Broniff Airways, inc. 
Some To Be Inaugurated 
GUAYAQUIL GRDERREEB Acrovias Braniff, S. A. 
emmumess Applied For 
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Throughout the nation, Blatz is the choice of those who seek the 
finest. Each day finds new friends won by the consistent Good 
Taste of Blatz. Learn why this is so. Choose Blatz for Good Taste! 
° Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ° In our 94th year 
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AMERICAS NEW FAVORITE 





We're losing 
no time 


Though Hamilton is still bella 
ing thousands of highly poe 
navigating timepieces for war, eve y 
man, minute and machine ae 
8 are is working for the day w ~ d 
a accurate eres — 

ill agai available for civ! . 

vill again be availa 1 : 
Wait for these new Hamiltons 
They’re coming soon 


, 


Pe 
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NOLL LUTTE VMIMUMCY 


AMILTON 


A WATCH WORTH WAITING FOR 


4 Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna. 





| CountryDoctor 





Be above the ordinary. 
Enjoy Finer Tobacco, with 





Vibe lixtare 


the pipe smoker’s 


ECONOMY-LUXURY 


era 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Ye 





TRY IT TODAY 








ments, but it also was his job to follow up 
production on every important item and 
see to it that such items were produced 
quickly and adequately. General Clay be- 
came familiar with the capacities, facili- 
ties and productive possibilities of hun- 
dreds of war plants. He had to learn their 
raw material and man-power needs and 
how best they could be supplied. General 
Clay was a driving force behind the in- 
dustrial production that equipped the 
armies of the United States and our allies, 

The General brought into his organiza- 
tion several innovations—a research and 
development section, another section to 
keep tabs on the needs of Britain, Russia 
and China, and a division to find new uses 
for equipment that becomes surplus _be- 
cause of changing war requirements. 

In the course of doing this tremendous 
job, Mr. Byrnes and General Clay came 
into frequent contact. Mr. Byrnes was im- 
pressed with the General’s abilities, and 
found that they got along. When Mr, 
Byrnes reorganized the Office of War Mo- 
bilization, he asked that the Army assign 
General Clay to him. The Army, even 
though General Eisenhower wanted Gen- 
eral Clay on his staff, was delighted. 

General Clay’s methods. General 
Clay gets his results by direct action. Con- 
ferences are brief, brusque and to the 
point. He scorns the usual Washington 
practice of carrying reams of documents 
in bulging brief cases, a trait that he shares 
with Mr. Byrnes. A small scratch-pad with 
a few notes jotted upon it are enough for 
the General. Figures, he carries in his 
head. The result is that he gets quickly 
and clearly to the point. Time is saved, 
and, with General Clay, time is precious. 
He is exacting with his subordinates. 
Among other things, he expects them to be 
as fully informed on any arising problem 
as he is, himself. At the same time, he is 
amiable by disposition, makes many 
friends and accomplishes much by_per- 
sonal contacts. 

General Clay’s background. Gen- 
eral Clay came to his wartime responsi- 
bilities after a career made up for the most 
part of the usual miscellany of Army En- 
gineer assignments. There were years of 
routine rivers and harbors work. But, from 
1938 to 1940, he was in charge of the con- 
struction of the big Red River Dam in 
Texas, and for months after that he was 
prominent in developing the airport sys- 
tem, as assistant to the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics. War brought him his 
big opportunity. 

How long? Such is the man who now 
has become the thumb that the Army 
holds upon the civilian economy. How 
long he, and the Army, will continue to 
exercise their now vast power is problem- 
atical. Military reverses gave them that 
power. Military victories, ending the pres- 
ent crisis, when they come, are as likely to 
bring a demand that the civilian author- 
ities again take over. 
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IN A FEW TRAGIC HOURS a thriving business becomes a smol- 
dering ruin, because management failed to prepare for 
one of the most common hazards of business. .. fire. 


LOSSES TODAY ARE ALMOST IRREPLACEABLE and fire hazards are 
greater than ever. No amount of insurance will save 
buildings or their valuable contents, or bring back lost 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
about Automatic Sprinkler Fire Protection 


es f 
ae. O. What about Q. My building is 


5) 


: water damage 
, from many open 
\ ; 3 
ack, sprinklers: 


A. A record of 61,408 fires 
shows opening of 5 sprinklers 
or less in 75% of them, 
sprinklers or less in 52%. 


¢ 
QO. Will my plant 
have to shut down 
~*~ while you're instal- 
y ling sprinklers? 


A. No. A Grinnell System is 
prefabricated in our plant, in- 
stalled in your plant by men so 
expert they've equipped hospi- 
tals without disturbing patients. 


metal; its contents 

are non-combusti- 
Ly ble. Why should I 

have sprinklers? 


~<S 
A. A metal mill burned to ruins 
in an afternoon. Oil vapor had 
condensed on inside walls. 


2 QO. How much will 
@ @ Grinnell System 
cost me? 


A. In a typical case the insur- 
ance premiums were $5000 a 
ear. With Grinnell Sprinkler 
rotection the premium reduc- 
tions paid for the system in 8 1/3 
years. Then it paid the owner 
$3000 a year, 


customers, What effective precautions have you taken to 
protect what you have built up? 


FIRE CAN BE CONTROLLED This needless destruction can be 
checked at the source, when it starts, with a Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler System. During the past ten years, 
over 8000 fires in Grinnell protected buildings have put 
themselves out before major damage could occur, 


eee 
See that your property has this 24-hour-a-day protection 
before fire strikes. Experienced Grinnell engineers will 


help you plan the type of dependable protection you 
need, Write, or call your nearby Grinnell office, 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices, Providence 1, R. 1. 
Branch offices in principal cities 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION 
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§-t-r-e-t-c-h if! 

. we wish we could, because 
in the event that it were pos- 
sible we could then manage 
to accommodate more of those 
folks who forget to make ad- 
vance reservations. That’s why 
we continue to urge our pa- 
trons to write, wire or tele- 
phone for reservations .. . 
And it will help us both if 
you will remember to cancel 


trip is post- 
poned or called off. 


Parker House 
BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 

















Never before such FAST, EASY 


Above: Pendaflex 
frame and foiders, 
showing how they 
hang upright in file 
drawer. 


PENDAFL 


OLD-STYLE FOLDERS 


SLUMP AND SAG 


New style filing folder 


HANGS! 


Reduces filing time 
20% — transforms 
filing from laborious 
searching to instant 
visible reference. 


NO NEW CABI- 
NETS—simple frame 


fits in file drawer, 


and folders HANG in 
file. Eliminates most 
misfiling. 

*Reg. U.S. 

Pat. Off. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 


351 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
| Please send free booklet describing Pendaflex. 
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“the Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Epriror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Evaluating Landing on Treasurys 


Sir:—In the Dec. 22 issue, the article 
“New-Style Sea War,” the Pictogram, rep- 
resenting the major amphibious operations 
for 1943, lists “Oct. 28—Choiseul.” This 
should read, “Oct. 27—Treasury.” 

The occupation of the Treasury Islands 
rates a bronze star on the Asiatic-Pacific 
Theater ribbon. There was a simultaneous 
landing on Choiseul, as a feint, but the 
force was small and only stayed on the 
island a few days; up to last September, 
Choiseul still was occupied by the Japa- 
nese. The Treasurys (Mona and Stirling 
islands) were developed into a fairly ac- 
tive base—air strips, docks, etc.—- which 
played its part in neutralizing Rabaul. 

We who were in on the landing and 
built the strip and developed the base, are 
pretty proud of the job we did, so please 
don’t move us over on Choiseul—the 
Treasurys’ jungle was bad enough. 
South Pacific P. M. Hewterr 

Chief Carpenter’s Mate, U.S.N. 


* * * 


OPA’s Harvest of Skepticism 
Sir:—When Chester Bowles classifies 
those who had saved ration stampsinto four 
classes (USN, Jan. 12), he seems to forget 
a fifth class, namely—those who are a little 
old-fashioned perhaps, but who expect a 
man’s word to be as good as his bond. 
After this enlightening experience with 
the canceled stamps, this class of folks 
will view all statements by the Office of 
Price Administration, even those given by 
Mr. Bowles to justify his act, with more 
than a little skepticism. 
Burlington, Vt. PAs Pk. 


* * * 


One Six-Year Term for President 


Sir:—In your issue of December 15 a 
letter by H: E. Brown in “The Yeas and 
Nays” has some real cream in it. He tells 
the true story as to how any slick politi- 
cian can worm his way into a permanent 
office. Residents of large cities are surely 
familiar with this plan. 

I consider the best cure—one term of six 
years for Presidency. The President would 
give the best he had and give no thought 
to re-election; and, moreover, if he does 
his duty, he will undergo sufficient mental 
and physical strain within six years. 
Greybull, Wyo. LizasetH WILEY 
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Financing 
TERMINATED 
WAR CONTRACTS 


We have acquired con- 
siderable experience and 
“know-how” in termina- 
tion financing—and our 
officers will be pleased to 
discuss your requirements 


with you—or your bank. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 

Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This comely Jass would rather mow 
With Toro, than attend her beau. 


TORO 


PON CR MOWCKS | 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














When your workers are talking 
about your latest public statement 
and show how completely they mis- 
understand your pointand purpose; 





—that’s the title of a book of such 
power and urgency, it should hang 
“Don’t Disturb” signs for 75 read- 
ing minutes on the office doors of 
every leading American industrial 
executive. Get a copy now of Mac- 
fadden Research Director, Ev Smith’s 
challenging report of his frank 
contacts with workers all over the 
nation. At your bookstore, $1.75, 
or direct from Research Dept., 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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YOU’RE TURNING OUT THE TOOLS OF WAR. Or you’re 


planning the products of peace. Whatever your fin- 
ishing problem is, be sure you see Du Pont. For 
Du Pont sets the pace in paints. Du Pont gave industry 
DUCO and DULUX—now famous for automobiles, 
refrigerators, furniture, and a host of other products. 

Du Pont offers war plants the services of skilled 
finish engineers, and of our Research Laboratories. 
Du Pont experts are answering wartime problems in 


hundreds of industries. They can do the same for 








TOMORROW 











you. Du Pont Research continues to set the pace. 
Tomorrow’s Du Pont ‘finishes will be better than 
ever. New materials and methods due to war have 
given us new knowledge for formulating and apply-. 
ing finishes. If your peacetime products are in the 
planning stage, call us in now. Our experienced 
“know-how” will help you plan the new finishing 
systems that will keep step with your products-to-be. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemecurs & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 


Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


FINISHES 


DIVISION 


Pacemaker tn Feettite- 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 




















—_____ Mashngton Wugpers. 
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Split on U.S. Shipping Policy . .. Move to Bolster 
WMC Power... Marshall-Stettinius Teamwork 


Published reports that James Byrnes, 
War Mobilizer, is not on speaking 
terms with Mr. Roosevelt are com- 
pletely at variance with the facts. Mr. 
Byrnes and the President are working 
closely together, although it is true 
that in his report to Congress, required 
by law, the War Mobilizer did not 
clear his ideas with the White House. 
xk k * 

In a recent Cabinet meeting, a critical 
comment on the foreign-policy speech 
of Republican Senator Vandenberg 
by one Cabinet member brought a 
quick retort from War Mobilizer 
Byrnes and others in attendance. It 
became clear that the Vandenberg 
speech was viewed by the White 
House as a most important contribu- 
tion, strengthening the President’s 
hand in coming negotiations. 


x* * 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle is unlikely to 
be invited to meet with Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin because of the need 
to keep the issues under consideration 
as simple as possible. The exact posi- 
tion of France is not yet fully clarified. 


x * *& 


Close personal friendship between 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Army, and Mr. Stet- 
tinius, Secretary of State, is resulting 
in a closer working arrangement be- 
tween U.S. military officials and 
diplomats. The Army and State De- 
partment are seeing eye to eye on 
most policy issues. 


x «* *& 


Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of economic policy, is 
not in full agreement with Admiral 
Emory Land, Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, on postwar shipping 
policy for U.S. Mr. Clayton is op- 
posed to large-scale use of subsidies to 
support a merchant marine, and if 
such subsidies are necessary he would 


favor a less ambitious goal for the size 


of U.S. merchant marine. 
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British and Dutch efforts to induce 
this country to decide now on the 
postwar disposition of the new $750,- 
000,000 synthetic rubber industry, will 
not succeed. Official attitude is that 
a decision on this issue should be put 
off as long as possible. 


ck *® © 


Leo Crowley’s Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration is due to fade from the 
scene within the next few months, 
with the State Department getting 
some of its functions, the Department 
of Commerce others. 


a ae 


There is some official chuckling over 
the fact that the British may have out- 
smarted themselves on Lend-Lease 
policy when they asked that steel be 
taken from the Lend-Lease list on 
Jan. 1 in order that Britain might start 
using its steel to make goods for ex- 
port. This request was related to the of- 
ficial expectation that war would end 
before Jan. 1. The war is continuing 
and the British now must pay cash for 
U.S. steel for war purposes and are 
not able to reconvert their own steel 
industry to manufacture for export. 


Wok ote 


U.S. State Department is backing up 
the French in their request for Lend- 
Lease of nonmilitary goods at a time 
when France still has large unused re- 
sources in dollars and in gold. 


xk * 


James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, not 
the new Surplus War Property Board, 
really is fixing policy for disposal of 
surplus war goods at this time. Even 
so, that new board is making ambi- 
tious plans for a big nation-wide or- 


- ganization to direct surplus disposal 


instead of working through existing 
agencies and confining its activity to 
decisions on day-to-day policy. 


xk & 


U.S. is letting Sweden, Turkey, Bel- 
gium and France have 38 out of the 
first 104 transport airplanes that are 


released as surplus by the Army. All, 
except France, are agreeing to give 
U.S. air lines landing rights on terri- 
tory controlled by them. The French 
are holding out, but are getting planes, 


x * *& 


Paul McNutt’s War Manpower Com- 
mission is seeking to regain power and 
prestige by a direct grant of authority 
from Congress. The White House now 
depends not on WMC, but on William 
Haber, a former WMC official now 
attached to the staff of James Byrnes, 
for advice on man-power problems. 


xk * 


It is true that the Combined Boards of 
U.S. and Britain that now control 
shipping, food and raw material allo- 
cations are looking for ways to keep 
alive after the war, but they are having 
difficulty - finding specific jobs that 
they can do after great surpluses take 
the place of present shortages. Out- 
look for their continued existence on 
more than a token basis is not bright. 


xk 


Judge Samuel Rosenman is likely to 
leave the White House before long. if 
the President will release him. Judge 
Rosenman is not now playing an impor- 
tant role in White House policy mak- 
ing, and is reported not to be content 
to do relatively unimportant tasks. 


x *k * 


An inside drive is starting in Con- 
gress to amend the Surplus Property 
Act so that present required prefer- 
ences for farmers, veterans and small 
businessmen will be taken out of the 
Act itself and be inserted in the pre- 
amble of the law as a sort of goal that 
the Board administering the Act can 
shoot at. 


x *k * 


The U.S. State Department is tak- 
ing men, trained by the Department 
of Labor, to be assigned as “labor at- 
taches” in American embassies, who 
will report on labor standards and 
conditions in foreign countries. 
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NACCESSIBLE 





ee Helicopters will change the language of Transportation 


The term “‘inaccessible”’ will no longer apply to many 
remote locations—postwar. For the helicopter, operated 
by professional pilots, will provide swift, safe trans- 
portation and light cargo service to many points here- 
tofore accessible only by packmule, portage and canoe. 


To hack a trail by machete through dense trackless 
tropical jungle, may take months—even to points a 
hundred miles away. The same distance by mule over 
mountain trails might take a week or more. But with 
a helicopter, it would be only.a matter of minutes... 
and any small clearing might serve as a landing field. 


Such transportation is almost unrivaled in its economy 
—and as comfortable as it is swift and safe. Over 
dangerous and difficult areas—the steaming ‘Green 


MSDONNELL A2cvafe Buz 


Hell”’ of Matto Grosso, the dense jungles of the Congo 
and Amazon, the frigid rocky wastes of the far north— 
to remote mining camps, trading posts, rubber camps 
and coffee plantations—the helicopter avoids the haz- 
ards and discomforts of surface transportation. 


Yes, in the postwar era, the helicopter should play an 
important part in helping to develop areas rich in 
mineral and agricultural resources—heretofore unex- 
ploited due to inaccessibility. 


At McDonnell, in addition to making planes, parts and 
plastics for war, we’re engaged in comprehensive heli- 
copter development work . . . which will make possible, 
postwar, swift dependable transportation to remote 
points—at costs almost unmatchably low per ton-mile. 
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... ARE ALL MADE BY| CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY — 





Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 






You probably know that Continental’s 
can manufacturing facilities are most 
Mi complete and up-to-date. But did you 
, know that our other divisions are the 






CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 





finest in their respective fields, too? 


Take, for example, our Plastics Di- 
vision. It can turn out plastic products 
by every modern fabricating technique 
—assuring you the best possible prod- 
uct at the lowest possible cost! 


Today all of Continental’s divisions 
are busy making war products. But 
keep your eye on Continental and on 
the Continental trademark too. You’ll 
be seeing the Triple-C more and more 
in industry and in your home. 





























Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, De!. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Con: 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Buildings, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cub a, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 













or aan anand 


Keep your eye on Continental — for packaging and plastic products 


’ Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network. Ke 





